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Volume  III  April,  1912  Number  4 

The  Mocking-Bird 

Aiidif  I  can't  get  Prose 

To  publish  in  the  Quarterly, 

Pve  tried.  Lord  knows!  and  out  it  goes. 

Half -full  of  merely  Poetry! 

I 
It  is  an  easy  ethics  of  defeat 
That  sajs,  because  the  grief  of  life  is  sure, 
The  joy  is  therefore  false.     And  both  I  know, 
And  both  I  value;  courage,  that  great  heart 
Of  power  to  make  death  beautiful;  no  less, 
The  heart  to  hold  our  dancing  days,  the  wise 
Consent  to  be  in  tune,  I  hold  as  high. 

So  in  our  little  epic  all  things  keep 

Relation,  undivorced  and  unashamed. 

The  tragic  figures  stealing  back  to  take 

Their  place  among  the  pretty  ten  that  made 

Our  last  cotillion  famous.     Count  the  first, 

Surely!--  the  ride,  and  Georgia  perched  with  me 

On  the  last  seat  of  the  second  tally-ho, 

And  highest;  over  a  ship  of  childem,  yes. 

Men  of  affairs  and  matrons,  aping  now 

Their  juniors,  with  a  kindlier  gayety, 

Bound  for  the  country  club  to  dance  night  out. 


We  made  it  young  adventure,  worth  the  while; 
A  galleon  cruise,  a  caravel  crowding  back 
Into  the  nights  of  youth,  the  old  young  songs, 
Old  laughter,  old  flirtations;  while  our  huge 
Journe5dng  chariot  rumbled  under  us; 
Behind  the  sixteen  trotting  hooves,  away 
To  the  country  and  the  dark;  until  at  last 
The  city  upon  a  black  horizon  gleamed, 
Glimmered,  and  made  a  moonset  in  the  west, 
Like  what  the  true  moon,  yet  unrisen,  made 
Eastward  ahead,  a  vague  light  on  the  fields, — 
Fragrance  of  ghostly  orchards,  fragrance  of 
The  milky  darkling  herds.     The  lane  of  maples 
lyooked  old-world  yews,  the  arches  of  the  elms 
Were  packed  with  storied  night;  and  now  and  then 
The  vague  remote  hung  velvets  touched  us,  grew 
Instant  of  crashing  boughs,  a  whelm  of  young 
Leafage  that  stuck  and  swept  us,  caught  and  closed 
Upon  the  shrieks  and  laughter,  and  all  the  heads 
Bowed  in  a  comic  tangle  knee  to  knee. 

Dear  voices,  precious  laughter  of  gay  content. 

"Low  bridge!" — 'twas  Amy  Ford  that  shrieked  it  first. 

And  through  the  shrilled  confusion,  while  we  stooped 

Under  the  jocund  sweep  of  leafage  blind. 

The  calls  were  myriad  piping.  Ford  or  Long, 

Amy  and  Mary  and  Grace;  'twas  "Brush!"  and  "Next!" 

And  "My  last  hairpin!"  and  "Who  bumped  my  head?" 

Repeated,  false  alarms  and  true  surprise: 

"Where's  Georgia?"   "Oh,  hungup,  the  third  tree  back!" 

Then  all  the  glimmering  faces  turned  on  us, 

The  other  couple  of  our  Four  with  them. 

Full  laughter:  "Any  bangles  lost?" — a  shout: 

"Rich  man,  poor  man,  Hugh  is  counting  them!" 

She  had  been  silent,  now  she  laughed  light-heart. 
She  thought  it  might  be  real,  the  war  with  Spain. 

II 

I  have  often  wondered  if  my  fantasy, 
My  jocund  old  obsession,  serious  grown, 
Was  Beverly's  too;  that  everything  we  did 


Shoiild  somehow  test  the  sisters  toward  ourselves. 
But  he  was  simpler-natured;  'twas  a  thing 
We  never  talked  of,  we  who  talked  all  things; 
And  doubtless  from  the  first  he  was  more  sure 
Than  I,  suspended  in  my  fancies,  loath 
Of  any  change,  for  fear  our  Four  should  break 
Its  famous  friendship, — Georgia  Vaughn  and  I, 
Virginia  Vaughn  and  Beverly  Stead, — or,  change 
The  groupings,  it  seemed  utterly  the  same. 

If  either  of  us  gave  flowers,  it  was  to  both. 

If  either  was  home  without  the  other,  he 

From  West  Point,  I  from  State,  it  was  our  wont 

Always  to  be  with  both  as  one,  at  routs 

And  functions,  or  the  choice  of  either  was  theirs. 

If  one  girl  was  away,  the  other  had  two 

Companions  surelj',  and  the  absent  one 

Was  sure  of  the  joint  letter.     Rarer  grew, 

But  perfect  rather  more  than  less,  the  times 

Wlien  we  were  all  together,  the  quartette 

One  mirth,  one  rage,  one  folly,  and  one  content. 

But  I  alone,  it  seemed,  saw  change  must  come; 

And,  though  I  never  dreamed  of  others,  feared 

Some  fault  among  ourselves.     And  first  I  thought 

'Twas  Georgia  was  most  dear,  Virginia  then, 

And  Georgia  then  again,  to  my  own  heart; 

Loyal  to  both,  and  dreading  a  mistake. 

And  I  was  doubtless  right  to  think  thej'  all 

Were  fixed,  the  choices  made,  the  problem  solved 

That  kept  us  one  equation;  this  I  felt; 

I  was  the  only  slow-heart,  blunderer, 

And  I  might  wreck  them  all.     Did  they  know  that? 

Wh3',  yes,  the  one,  be  sure,  the  one  whose  heart 

Was  mine  by  native  passion  without  word: 

She  feared.     Was  it  Virginia?     Georgia?     Watch, 

I  set  myself  to  watch;  but  though  it  seems 

Most  easy  in  the  retrospect,  and  though 

All  I  had  read  in  the  great  stories  made 

A  lover  sure  that  loved  with  heart  and  mind, 

I  found  myself  too  ignorant  to  read 

A  doubt  in  life.     I  loved  them  both,  and  him. 


And  this  reunion  quickened  my  distrust. 

'Twas  I  that  brought  the  girls  from  that  old  town 

That  we  named  "Sisters;"  and  although  'twas  called 

The  farewell  dance,  and  though  with  Beverly  Stead 

There  were  three  others  danced  with  sword  in  belt, — 

The  Regiment  might  go,  you  know,  a  trip 

To  Cuba, — yet  my  motive  was  ourselves. 

It  was  the  session  of  the  court  of  love, 

And  I  was  there  the  criminal  at  the  bar. 

Figures  and  favors  ten:  and  when  we  danced 
The  Figure  of  the  Wine-Glass,  I  was  like 
The  empty  cups  that  glittered  on  the  floor. 
I  held  Virginia  like  white  wine,  I  held 
Sparkling  champagne  of  Georgia,  she  who  wore 
The  slim  breast-girdled  black,  the  black  that  so 
With  a  little  livery  of  lightnings  flashed, 
All  golden  bangles,  blown  from  what  gilt  shoes, 
Arch  ecstasies  and  shrieks  of  daintiness  ! 
She  touched  no  glass;  Virginia,  three;  but  that. 
The  difference,  the  characters,  I  knew; 
Dancing's  as  sure  as  speech;  how  then,  with  me, 
How  did  Virginia  dance,  and  Georgia  how  ? 

Ill 

Virginia,  she  was  wild  to  go  to  war. 

Virginia,  I  remember  how  her  gown 

Seemed  not  put  on,  but  bloomed.     The  flow  of  lace 

Frosted  her  undistracted  figure  like 

The  clinging  shudder  of  a  waterfall; 

Crowned  on  with  golden  shoulders,  and  the  neck 

That  like  a  lily  burst  to  sudden  soft 

Midnight,  her  artful  deep  luxurious  hair 

Patterned  with  pearls;  and  when  she  turned,  her  smile. 

Virginia  dancing,  what  of  her  ? 

We  danced 

With  such  sustained  abandon,  such  consent 

And  fresh  equality  of  recklessness. 

So  eager  and  blithe  to  follow  or  lead  was  she, 

It  was  like  keener  music,  brighter  air. 

She  had  no  shadow  of  shyness  or  reserve 


In  all  her  intimacy,  she  gave  herself 

Unto  your  whim  with  comrade's  confidence. 

The  violins  were  like  a  wind,  wherein 

On  a  strong  reel  our  careless  spirits  ran, 

Ran  and  pursued,  the  riders  of  wild  steeds; 

'Twas  harnessed  wildness,  'twas  unfailing  wings; 

'Twas  like  first  up  from  diving,  when  one  swims 

Divnnitj-  of  power  from  the  pltmge. 

She  went  with  me  so  closely  lightly  one, 

Rhyme  and  assent  of  sure  equality, 

I  wheeled  her  through  the  stars  so  that  she  touched 

With  floating  skirts  not  one  of  the  cold  fixed  fires; 

All  in  a  fondness  void  of  sentiment. 

No  softer  but  more  supple  than  a  boy's. 

Utterly  simple  and  uncom plicate. 

Why,  that  was  sign  enough.     But  then,  who  knows 

A  woman's  heart  ?     It  might  be  deeper  art. 

It  was  too  plain.     The  figure  of  the  Muff, 

Why  not,  was  that  an  omen  ?     Oh,  the  Muff: 

A  barrel  of  belted  ribbons,  quaint  and  rich, 

Whose  use  was  prettily  apparent,  when 

The  dance  broke,  and  the  girls  thrust  through  their  arms, 

A  dozen  at  a  time;  and  thronged  to  them. 

We  caught  and  kept  a  hand  when  it  unlocked, 

The  gay  machine,  and  disentangled  us. 

And  pretty  was  the  cluster  of  laughing  girls, 

Pretty  the  bare  arms  faggoted,  the  hands 

Inviting,  beckoning  all, — whose  hand,  whose  arm? 

And  I  drew  in  my  partner  through  the  press, 

Virginia.     Other  fates  to  him,  to  her. 

Her  hand  caught  mine  ? 

Well:  and  the  end  of  that 

Was  handfuls  of  confetti  snatched  and  thrown; 

The  air  was  rainbows,  frost  fell  on  her  hair; 

Shoulders  and  breasts  went  glittering,  as  we  wheeled 

Through  falling  mists  of  green  and  purple  and  red, 

Fair\^  enchantment.     Yet  she  kept  herself. 

Her  haughty  state,  her  simple  heart.     Why  then, 

Stuff  of  old  sonnets,  or  m)-  treacherous  heart, 

It  was  too  easy  reading, — no,  not  her  ! 


IV 

Georgia  danced  the  same  way  never  twice. 

She  was  fairly  wicked  in  that  daring  dress; 

The  supple  glittering  of  the  sable  gown 

So  pulsed  and  throbbed,  and  bickering  into  flame 

Betrayed  where  touched  her  knee  and  quenched  again, 

So  span  and  swam,  so  breathed  and  was  alive, 

Incessantly  relighted  like  a  swarm 

Of  fireflies,  'till  the  mirror  of  the  floor 

Was  shot  with  stars  and  knives  of  flame,  and  I. 

And  strung  as  tight  as  a  bow  for  the  arrow-shot, 

And  swift  as  swallow  curves,  she  made  it  seem 

The  hollow  of  the  wave  where  lay  the  nymph. 

Crowded  with  feeding  lights  where  she  had  been, 

Herself,  she  was  the  moon  ! 

Oh,  Georgia  Vaughn, 

The  mischief  of  the  slender  clutching  hands, 

I  guessed  her  girl's  desire  to  touch,  torment. 

As  she  my  faintest  inmost  fear  of  her. 

Georgia  Vaughn,  she  loved  to  come  too  near, 

Divining  just  my  comic  quake  of  heart, 

With  the  straight  red  lips,  the  side-glance  of  the  long 

Egyptian  eyes, — too  near,  at  least  that  night  ! — 

With  the  play  of  her  eyes,  deep  blue,  the  top  of  noon. 

Through  those  long  somber  lashes  making  what 

Violet  iridescences,  beneath 

The  bright  black  hair  that  crowned  her  brilliant  brows. 

Bright  black,  and  keener  dew  of  diamonds  there, — 

How  could  I  think  it  out,  be  sure,  be  right  ? 

As  when  beside  the  punch-bowl, — famous  punch  ! — 
Bowered  in  the  pines,  we  stood  a  moment  lone. 
With  the  cup  yet  at  her  lips  she  laughed,  she  turned, 
And  by  that  merest  motion  slender-coiled 
The  flexible  splendor  round  her  ankles,  turned 
With  a  quick  hand  to  my  arm.     But  I  recoiled. 
"Oh  very  well !  "  she  scorned,  "you  don't  know  what 
I  meant  to  tell  you. ' ' 

"I  won't  hear  it  !"  I  said, 
"Your  very  pose  is  treacherous  !' ' 
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Arms  abroad, 

Injured  amazement,  lips  yet  wet  and  bright, 

"I  was  not  going  to  eat  you  !"  Georgia  sighed. 

"Put  down  that  cup,"  I  said,  "come  dance  with  me." 

I  caught  her  out  ?  Why,  no,  'twas  she  herself 
That  like  a  magnet  drew  my  hands  to  her 
Upon  such  instant  wings  of  motion,  she. 

But  I  felt  safer  indeed  out  in  the  throng 

With  that  mad  queen  of  golden  bees  held  safe. 

Her  mood  was  meek  reproach,  then  a  burlesque 

Of  soulful  young  abandon;  and  although 

I  whirled  her,  like  the  runner  with  the  torch, 

So  wildly  that  the  wonder  was  she  kept 

Her  flashing  feet,  though  in  her  flashing  skirts 

We  went  blown  upright  like  the  spin  of  leaves, 

She  had  a  dozen  changes.     Her  sUm  arms 

Were  now  an  ecstasy  of  flvnng,  and  now 

An  impulse  checked  of  snatching  ^s-ild  embrace. 

She  had  been  soft  and  hiut,  but  now  she  leaned 

Back  in  the  hollow  of  my  arm  full  weight, 

With  a  superb  j-oung  jut  of  daring  breast. 

Sharp  little  shadows  shifting  in  her  throat. 

The  level  collar's  line  now  bright,  now  dark. 

She  flashed  what  fire  against  surrender,  against 

Rapture,  imtil  it  was  as  if  our  feet 

Had  left  the  floor,  and  trod  the  music,  till 

We  all  but  reeled  and  gasped  to  find  ourselves 

In  middle  air,  among  the  lamps,  or  out 

In  the  thrice-brilliant  stars.     Only  our  eyes 

Held  safe,  and  riding  kept  control  of  us. 

I  should  have  fallen,  have  floated  out  away, 

But  for  her  eyes,  no  longer  wicked,  no, 

\Miose  air>-  drunkenness  I  drank.     And  cooled 

With  speed,  content  again,  I  laughed  to  feel — 

Resist  it  yet ! — the  jocund  careless  light 

Temptation,  of  how  right  and  natural 

"Twould  be  to  kiss  the  silken  inside  arm. 

"You're  nice  tonight,"  she  said,  "You  can't !"  she  laughed, 

"But— where?" 


And  ere  I  knew  it  I  slid  my  hand, 
From  the  new  favor,  a  float  of  sea-green  scarf, 
Back  to  the  elbow.     And  ere  her  laugh  was  done 
Or  my  full  fury, — we  were  the  first  to  go 
Under  the  lane  of  green  and  white,  the  scarves, — 
I  had  snatched  her  on  a  run  so  quick  she  slipped, 
And  on  a  shoot  as  far  as  skating,  borne 
Backward  full  weight  upon  my  arm,  I  slid 
Georgia  through  the  dipping  canopies. 
That  was  the  Figure  of  the  Scarf.     And  that 
Was  Georgia's  way.     Who  knows  a  woman's  heart? 
It  was  too  easy  !     It  was  my  selfishness  ! 

V 

Who  knows  a  woman's  heart  ?     Why,  every  man 
That  goes  through  life  with  one,  and  is  no  fool. 
It  is  no  different  faith  binds  men  together. 
As  that  great  day,  no  farther  from  our  dance 
Than  three,  packed  with  excitements  and  farewells. 
When  Beverly's  regiment  was  off  to  war, — 
The  human  love,  the  human  faith  and  pride 
That  so  informed  it,  were  the  same  as  held 
The  four  of  us  together,  two  and  two. 

Oh,  that  great  day,  it  steals  back  into  the  dance, 
It  is  a  figure  of  the  ten,  no  more  ! 
The  Figure  of  the  Regiment,  the  Rose. 

For  Beverly  would  have  no  other  way; 

We  must  not  favor  him;  we  all  must  be 

In  my  attorney  windows,  high  aloft. 

Ah,  but  there  we  achieved  a  favor  indeed. 

Virginia  was  the  only  quiet  one, 

Virginia,  with  her  sheaf  of  noble  roses, 

American  Beauties:  "Georgia's  thought,"  she  said. 

And  held  the  dewy  crimsons  me  to  smell: 

"We  want  to  throw  them.     Can  I  do  it,  Hugh? 

And  can  he  catch  them  from  the  seventh  floor?" 

With  veils  and  gloves  my  desks  were  fairy-tales; 
The  room  was  like  a  bird-cage,  fluttering  wings; 
Our  hearts  flew  from  the  window,  we  remained. 
The  city  basked  and  glowed  with  bluest  noon, 
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The  streets  seemed  silent,  all  the  flags  looked  still. 

And  the  great  throngs  were  packed  like  sleeping  bees; 

And  back  we  turned,  and  Georgia  pla^-ed  at  Spain; 

Danced  on  my  desk  like  Carmen;  whirled  and  crouched 

Within  a  bell  of  skirts,  to  pose  and  look 

One  of  Velasquez's  maids  of  honor;  set 

Me,  with  a  foolish  swing  of  arms,  to  be 

The  windmill,   and  assaulted  with  a  pen, 

Ah,  the  hidalgo  came  once  more  to  wreck; 

And  hardly  a  minute  gone.     But  late  and  last, 

Virginia,  quiet  at  the  window,  engrossed 

With  binding  round  the  thomed  long  leafy  stems 

Of  those  deep  nodding  roses  her  long  gloves, 

Virginia  startled,  stood,  gasped  "Here  they  come!" 

And  exulting,  and  electric,  and  instinct 

Of  life  beyond  our  knowing,  the  moment  leaped. 

We  had  no  room  to  wonder  at  ourselves. 

It  was  the  Nation.     Down  a  little  lane 

Of  deep-banked  paves  they  came;  from  wall  to  wall 

The  wind  and  fury  of  cheering  came  \\'ith  them; 

The  band  crashed  into  "Georgia", — tragedj- 

Lived  out,  there's  time!  lived  through,  for  life  goes  onl- 

To  make  us  see  old  victories  marching  by, — 

We  that  have  fought  our  kin,  whom  shall  we  fear? — 

Old  fame  unto  the  banners  wheel  and  close 

With  deadlj'  buffeting  wings;  and  dull  and  grim, 

Unsmiling,  through  that  passion,  swinging  came 

The  Regiment.     How  the  old  Colonel  rode 

With  roses  on  his  sword-arm !     Happy  were  we 

Who  knew  not  with  what  red  upon  his  breast. 

By  El  Caney,  the  charge  passed  over  him, 

He  was  to  lie!     Happy  we  could  not  see 

Beyond  the  summer,  how  these  would  return, 

Faded  and  few,  and  terrible!     No,   not  that. 

No  happy  ignorance  is  worth  the  pity.  No, 

But  the  great  faith  beneath  our  unbelief. 

For  through  the  storm,  the  horns  and  bells,  the  deep 

Quake  of  the  cannonade,  a  city  on  fire. 

The  blast  of  thrilling  throats  that  shrilling  struck 

High  heaven  with  the  utmost  heart's  desire 
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Innumerably  one,  we  sent  them  forth 
To  no  ignoble  errand,  no  mean  death, 
Unflashing  rifles,  banners  furled  and  slim, 
Company  on  company  passing,  silent,  dark, 
The  Seventeenth,  off  to  the  Spanish  war! 

But  ere  the  knapsacks  crossed,  we  to  ourselves 

Sharply  returned.     For  with  the  Colonel  rode 

His  aides;  and  one,  face  up  and  swinging  hat. 

'Twas  quick  and  sure  as  witchcraft.     Breathless  hung 

Out  from  the  dizzy  window  within  my  arm, 

As  Georgia  in  the  other,  tightly  clasped, 

Virginia  flung  her  roses  wide;  they  dropped 

Slowly,  slowly,  instantaneously, 

A  meteor  crimson-dark,  a  drop  of  blood. 

The  crowds  broke  from  his  horse.     He  waved,  he  wheeled 

Back  to  his  chief  again,  red  roses  too 

Upon  his  sword-arm.     That  was  Beverly  Stead. 

VI 

The  Figure  of  the  Rose,  the  Regiment, 

'Twas  of  our  dance.     And  there  were  others  yet 

To  wilder  violins  on  wider  floors. 

I  never  knew  a  night  of  early  May 

More  favoring  beauty;  for  the  season,  long 

Delayed,  with  all  its  apples  yet  in  flower. 

Was  still  and  sudden  Summer  in  the  moon; 

An  air  like  June,  and  moon,  and  applebloom. 

That  was  a  trilogy  that  rarely  comes. 

'Twas  warmer  than  indoors,  where  overhead 

The  fans  were  whirring  in  among  the  lamps. 

Till  Georgia's  skirts  had  lifted,  as  we  stood 

Between  the  dances,  to  a  float  of  flame; 

And  both  girls  left  upon  the  steps  their  scarves, 

Under  the  music's  shadows  gliding  on 

The  high  porch  pillars,  and  bare-shouldered  came 

Out  to  the  moon  with  us,  an  interlude. 

We  missed  the  Skipping- Rope,  the  Dominoes. 

A  finer  figure  of  the  dance  was  ours, 

And  these  its  favors,  lilac,  apple  bloom. 
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For  under  a  small  and  brilliant  moon  aloft, 

With  the  lights  and  music  fallen  at  once  behind, 

We  crossed  the  shadows  and  the  silver  breadths 

To  the  lilacs,  to  the  orchard,  fragrance-led. 

Slower  were  we;  the  couple  on  before, 

The  glimmering  ghostly  girl,  the  shadowy  boy, 

And  the  glint  of  the  sword  between  them  as  they  moved, 

Had  melted  in  the  blue-gray  olive-gray 

Enchantment  of  soft  silence,  long  before 

The  murmur  of  their  quiet  voices  ceased. 

But  Georgia  lingered  yet;  and  when  the  two, 

Lost  in  the  violet  dusk  ahead,  called  back, 

A  light  clear  echo  from  the  orchard's  drift 

Of  blanching  cloud,  she  would  not  answer  them. 

Content  was  I.     Beside  the  lilac-tree. 

Whose  fragrance  was  the  third  alone  with  us, 

We  loitered,  stopped,  returned,  with  hardly  a  word. 

Large  as  an  elm-top,  'twas  a  famous  tree. 

Most  crisp  and  soft  and  still  the  leafage  shone; 

The  color  of  the  flowers  was  all  but  lost ; 

More  vivid  was  the  little  dogwood's  ghost 

There  by  the  tennis  courts;  but  yet,  but  yet 

The  lilac  was  awake,  and  trysted  us. 

And  Georgia,  who  had  been  the  dance's  one 

Deep  note  of  color  in  her  black-aflame. 

Was  now  witched-changed;  a  silver  mask  and  bust, 

The  diamonds  sleeping  in  her  dusky  hair, 

And  all  the  fires  that  clothed  her  fallen  to  faint, 

A  stream  of  opals  dropping  milky  gleams. 

Her  face  to  that  cool  wall  of  leaves  was  like 

An  incantation.     Yes,  the  lilac  waked; 

We  breathed  the  cool  enduring  wine  of  scent 

Deep  to  our  hearts,  till  it  possessed  our  veins; 

And  with  the  girl  so  magic  faint  and  mute, 

I  found  the  sudden  tears  were  in  my  eyes. 

For  all  her  sunlight's  flutter  and  flash  of  leaves. 

It  seemed  she  was  the  lilac,  all  night  long 

Unwearying  to  send  out  so  sweet  a  soul, 

Though  none  regarded.     Did  it  come  in  vain, 

The  untiring  and  unanswered  messenger, 
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For  all  must  love  in  lilac-fragrance,  yes, 
In  vain  to  me  of  all  men  ?     Georgia  said, 
Quietly,  with  her  face  against  the  leaves, 
"They'll  weary  of  their  fragrance  by  and  by." 

And  I  said  nothing,  only  drew  to  me 

The  moonbeam  of  her  arm;  and  through  the  deep 

Moon-shadows  we  came  lingering,  loitering. 

To  where  the  orchards  look  a  sea-change,  seemed 

The  spirits  of  our  lost  comrades  some  new  way 

Visible,  metamorphosed,  out  from  life 

Passed  to  happier  trance.     There  was  wide  shine, 

Though  the  apples  now  were  folding  in  their  flowers; 

Silver  like  mists,  like  soft  old  tapestries 

Figured  in  gray  and  silver  and  ghost  of  green. 

Inset  with  moonstone  blue  and  quiet  stars 

Keen  through  the  milkwhite  masses.     While  we  breathed, 

Gayer  and  artful  more  than  were  the  cool 

Invisible  lilacs,  while  we  breathed  the  scent. 

Sprays  of  the  apple-blossoms  in  our  hands 

And  in  our  faces,  ghostly,  lovely,  snow 

In  the  crisp  and  mellow  dusk  of  slender  leaves. 

With  the  stars  of  heaven  through,  clustering  flowers 

More  lovely  than  by  day,  the  blushing  lost. 

There  woke  a  sudden  bird-song. 

Georgia  gasped, 

Georgia  caught  my  hands,  and  danced,  and  laughed 

Under  her  breath,  and  wept  without  a  tear. 

And  "Hugh!"  and  "Hugh!"  she  cried,  "a  mocking-bird!" 

VII 

It  sang  in  Cuba  too,  the  mocking-bird: 
The  name,  the  song,  both  fatal  in  our  ears. 
But  nevertheless  sweet.     That  too  was  one 
Of  our  cotillion's  figures,  that  the  third 
Most  famous  of  our  Fourths;  when  as  I  came 
Journeying  down  to  "Sisters,"  all  the  air 
Was  thick  with  rumors,  town  by  startled  town. 
And  Santiago  on  all  men's  lips,  but  yet 
Incredible;  but  when  I  reached  their  home. 
And  ere  the  west  was  cold,  the  sure  word  came. 
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And  down  the  mountains  by  the  southern  sea 
We  saw  the  stars  and  stripes  riding  the  smoke, 
The  yellow  and  red  drop  to  the  blazing  deck, 
And  mixed  it  with  our  child's  play  fairj'land; 
Where  now  the  many- pillared  terraces 
Were  myriad-lighted,  thronged  with  festival, 
A  battle-light  on  dances.     Now  'twas  red; 
The  calcium  flare,  a  witchcraft;  so  the  whole 
Leaped  to  a  sunset  clearness,  blossoming 
Intense,  the  gables  and  the  window-bays 
Crimson,  brilliant,  watching;  group  on  group, 
The  merrymakers  struck  to  dazzling  dreams; 
And  all  the  fair>'  lanterns,  changed  to  green, 
Remote,  relieved,  as  if  they  had  taken  breath. 
Against  the  vnvid  glamor  Virginia  stood 
Fairily  silhouetted :  play  up,  music! 
Suddenly  she  fell  cool  and  ghostly  and  near, 
Virginia. 

Every  change,  remembered,  rich. 

Is  tragic  beauty  now;  but  then  we  watched 

The  fireworks  in  a  childish  paradise. 

Mingled  of  gay  burlesque  and  heart's  content, 

Where  yet  I  fain  would  linger.   Rockets  climbed 

Their  fierj-  cur\'e,    and  bending  from  the  moon, 

The  new  moon  quiet  above  the  shallow  fires 

Whose  flight  so  soon  was  done,  down  from  the  moon 

Broke  into  liquid  \-iolet,    burst  to  slide 

A  cluster  of  such  molten  emerald  stars 

It  seemed  a  music  falling  bell  on  bell, 

Or  let  a  lone  lamp  drift  by  stars,  or  left 

Cascades  and  rimpling  tresses,  glowing  dim. 

An  undulating  rainfall,  plume  on  plume. 

Into  the  valley's  dark  at  the  street's  end. 

"Is  this  a  time,  Virginia,  "  I  said  to  her, 
"To  keep  unruffled  state?     Get  in  the  game. 
Come  fire  a  candle. ' ' 

"Bum  me  up!"  she  laughed. 

And  next  was  standing  in  a  \'i\nd  dread. 

And  with  a  wild  "Charge,  Chester,  charge  !"  at  me, 
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Who  watched  her,  bowered  and  showered  with  falling  fires, 
Her  gleaming  glooming  skirts  plucked  from  her  feet, 
She  lifted  what  a  face,  kissed  red,  kissed  pale, 
Kissed  red,  to  that  full- jetting  flame  that  dropped 
A  purple  star  through  elms,  gold  on  the  roofs. 

Almost  before  the  last  spark  fell,  she  ran. 
A  wheel,  a  messenger  ?     How  quick  she  was  ! 
She  called  us  with  a  strange  heart-stopping  voice. 
And  like  a  nightmare,  heartless-beautiful, 
The  fairy  lights  broke  on  her  as  she  fell. 

VIII 

Foolish  is  any  man  who  tries  to  keep 

A  miracle  placed  and  dated:  law  that  shapes 

The  wonder  into  everyday  keeps  more. 

By  changing  to  the  use  of  men  what  seemed 

The  opening  of  heaven.     And  true  it  is, 

That  now  and  then,  and  may  be  more  and  more 

The  mocking-bird  comes  nesting  in  the  North. 

Yet  I  would  keep  the  first  time  that  I  heard 

The  bird  of  Georgia's  birthland,  as  one  keeps 

His  birthday. 

Oh,  we  have  the  mocker's  kin: 

The  brown-thrush,  he's  our  passion's  crown.     But  this, 

Beyond  the  rich  twice-over  of  the  thrush. 

Was  liquid  epics.     Oh,  he  sang  half- voice: 

But  I  that  with  a  heart  on  tiptoe  heard 

Startled  to  that  thrice-dulcet  utterance, 

Arrows  of  loveliness,  wild-warbling  fires. 

The  enriching  echoes  leaping  to  his  throat 

From  this  dark  tributary  field  and  that. 

Waked  in  our  northern  night.     The  mocking-bird  ? 

Well,  I  was  conscious,  surely,  instantly, 
That  I  had  known  the  bird  I  could  not  know. 
Surely  I  knew  the  mocking-bird,  myself. 
Somewhere,  sometime.     So  magic  utterance, 
A  voice  creating  all  my  memories. 
The  very  color  and  fragrance  of  old  moods, 
And  phrase  by  golden  phrase  all  life  relived, 
Good  art,  the  rest  well  lost,  the  best  alone, 
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Great  heart,  impatient  of  its  own  restraints, 
Whose  ranging  freedom  took  and  shaped  anew 
And  turned  all  things  to  music  and  to  mine, — 
The  inimitable  boldness,  the  success  ! — 
'Twas  all  the  spirit  of  my  own  sense.     My  heart 
Danced  in  the  \-iolet  dusk.     My  song,  my  own, 
The  quick  wild  daring  of  a  heart  released, 
That  forthwith  all  at  once  to  its  desire. 
The  long-deferred,  half-hoped-for,  ran,  as  if 
To  bugles  and  to  \-i\'id  \'iolins. 

Imagination,  the  soul's  circle,  then: 

"We  were  in  tune  with  earth,  in  harmony 

With  the  pageant  of  the  law,  ancient  of  days. 

And  I  grew  all  at  once  so  -wise,  so  wise, 

I  knew  that  not  without  our  echo  in  tune 

Could  this  be  such  a  wonder,  and  that  the  thing 

Was  half  our  making.     Who  would  not  be  proud? 

We  made  our  calling  and  election  siu"e. 

Beauty  is  happiness,  in  battle,  in  joy, 

In  dances,  in  disaster.     WTio  can  face 

The  good  and  bad  ^\-ith  happiness,  he  alone 

Does  his  whole  duty  and  utmost  privilege. 

The  mocking-bird  was  naught  without  my  heart. 

Nothing  without  my  heart  and  hers.     Her  heart? 

The  hush  remained,  and  we  could  breathe  again. 

And  yet  once  more,  the  splendor  beat  and  danced. 

And  hard  upon  it  came  a  gentle  note, 

Virginia's  whistle  somewhere.     Georgia  stood 

Apart  from  me,  who  had  been  clinging  close: 

"I  know  what's  in  your  heart,  hear  what's  in  mine: 

That  we  shall  never  see  him,  have  him,  more." 

What  was  in  mine?  Wet  cheeks  and  lashes  wet. 
Whose  taste  was  yet  upon  my  lips.     I  said, 
"Nothing's  in  mine  but  that  I  hav-e  kissed  you." 

She  laid  white  hands  on  a  white  lift  of  breast 
That  dripped  the  dark  cascade  of  gleams  to  earth, 
She  made  her  face  a  silver  insolence, 
A  dare  and  a  seduction,  eyelids  down, 
And  lifted  throat,  and  shut  lips  half  a  pout, 
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A  span  from  mine:  "Kissed  me?"  she  scoffed,  you  dreamed! 
It  was  the  mocking-bird!  You  never  did! — " 

— "Aha,  aha!"  More  clear  than  she  who  spoke; 
One  bough  of  bloom  swung  free,  that  floating  set 
The  subtle  glimmering  leap  and  throb  on  earth 
Of  white  insteps,  Virginia;  and  the  boy, 
Had  ever  a  moon-shadow  such  a  laugh? 

IX 

The  mocking-bird,  it  sang  in  Cuba  too. 

So  often  have  I  lived  what  happened  there, 

It  has  so  mingled  with  my  quiet  days, 

That  now  indeed  it  seems  I  saw  it  all. 

I  saw  the  sunrise  on  the  Spanish  flag, 

Across  the  Eden  hill-tops  crowned  with  palm; 

And  dropping  down  through  woods  like  fairy-tales. 

And  wading  brooks  like  ballads,  I  drove  on 

The  silver  flash  on  flash  of  mocking-birds. 

Surely  they  were  singing  to  the  guns. 

The  Twelfth,  the  Seventh,  and  the  Seventeenth, 

Deployed  upon  the  right.     Yes,  Capron's  guns, 

I  heard  and  named  them;  heard  and  named  the  Seventh, 

The  thudding  volleys  detonating  quick. 

I  saw  the  drift  of  smoke,  the  myriad  dance 

Of  subtle  evasive  vicious  tongues  of  fire 

Break  from  the  green,  where  with  the  glass  one  saw 

The  line  of  moving  hats,  the  faces  dark. 

Tiny  along  the  hill-top.     Open  field. 

That  was  to  cross;  so  far  the  Regiment  crept, 

On  hands  and  knees,  and  in  the  lane  lay  still; 

Only  the  red-crossed  sleeves  were  up, — ah  yes, 

That  was  the  Bloody  Angle.     Leaves  and  stones 

Bursting  to  little  clouds,  was  that  the  whine 

Of  Mauser  bullets?     Who  could  hold  the  men, 

When  one  in  ten  was  suddenly  bloodily  sick  ? 

Orders  ?    The  orders  were  not  big  enough. 

Out  to  the  open  field  the  Colonel  stepped 
Briskly,  and  with  one  aide  went  pointing,  here. 
There,  for  the  Regiment's  way.     I  saw  them  stand 
Engrossed,  unconscious,  saw  the  old  man  turn, 
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The  great  gray  moustache  and  the  glitter  of  teeth. 
I  saw  the  boy  stand  crisp  and  cool  erect, 
With  all  his  lifelong  grace  and  insolence, 
Gaunt  and  fit  in  his  russet  khaki,  like 
The  football  of  old  days;  under  his  hat 
The  dangerous  cool  carelessness  I  knew, 
Smiling,  the  cigarette  between  his  teeth. 

These  were  the  two  with  roses  on  their  swords, 
WTien  they  rode  down  the  cheering  streets  from  home. 
But  one  had  roses  with  a  lady's  gloves 
Boimd.     And  the  lady's  gloves  were  now  as  red. 

Five  men  went  out  for  them,  and  three  remained. 

A  second  five.     Most  hellish  thing  of  all. 

Insensate  and  insatiate  cruelty. 

Was  how  the  t«'0  were  struck,  again,  again, 

WTien  the  Regiment  crept  over  them  and  charged, 

And  in  the  litters  in  the  surgeon's  hands. 

He  lived  at  least  to  know  that  El  Caney 

Without  command  was  taken,  lived  to  send 

The  unchanged  high-heart  farewells  to  us,  all  three, 

That  reached  us  later,  never  weep  for  him  ! 

Is  it  easy  to  sing  like  the  mocking-bird  ? 

X 

Golden  swords  of  pain  whose  points  were  wreathed 
With  flowers,  and  left  for  wound  the  color  and  scent; 
Yoimg  passion,  the  sweet  adder  at  her  breast; 
The  song  was  life,  and  death  was  in  the  song. 

In  May  we  danced,  in  May  we  danced  to  it. 

Yet  none  was  dancing  when  we  came  again; 

The  jocund  gliding  sweetness  sotmded  there 

Without  a  votar}-;  groups  of  babble,  who 

Was  listening  ?     Then  our  names  were  called,  they  broke 

And  ran  upon  us  Hke  a  snowfall,  like 

A  wind  of  laughter:  oh,  the  two  had  told  ! 

Back  through  the  txmiult  Amj-  ran  and  shrieked. 
Ah,  Amy,  are  the  roses  over  you  ? 
She  ran  rose- footed  in  a  rosy  cloud, 
Crying  the  violins;  the  music  changed 
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To  Lohengrin,  and  those  dear  people  drew 
To  a  wide  circle  hand  in  hand  round  us, 
Singing;  and  we  two-stepped  it  light  and  slow, 
And  round  and  round  the  circle,  two  and  two. 

And  last,  without  transition,  as  it  seemed, 

The  lamps  were  out,  and  in  a  cavern  dark 

The  Figure  was  the  Lantern,  and  the  last. 

And  each  danced  with  his  own,  and  I  with  mine, 

And  he  between  Virginia  and  his  sword. 

The  ghostly  circling  figures  went  sea-changed, 

Eclipsing,  setting  free,  the  vivid  soft 

Rose-golden  moons  that  splashed  the  gorgeous  flame 

On  throats  and  under- arms.     We  thronged  between 

The  sun  and  the  moon,  in  some  debatable  land, 

Where  into  our  veins  the  violins  had  passed 

Silent, — we  were  the  melody  ! — and  where 

Each  glimmering  couple  swung  a  honeymoon, 

A  hearth-fire  dancing.     So  we  danced  the  end. 

Georgia's  one  cheek  was  rosy  flame,  and  one 

As  cold  as  snow;  but  both  were  glittering. 

Georgia's  one  cheek  was  like  a  moon,  and  one 

A  battle  flame;  and  dark  fires  hung  on  me. 

Her  heart  was  singing  like  the  mocking-bird. 

J.  R.  T.,   '87 
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The  Hope  of  Journalism. 

An  active  newspaper  experience  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century- 
has  led  me  to  the  certain  con\'iction  that  the  hope  of  journalism  lies  in 
the  proper  training  of  college  men  as  reporters  and  editors. 

This  conclusion  is  the  result  of  a  close  study  of  men  and  conditions 
in  a  newspaper  ofl&ce,  a  study  that  is  both  conscious  and  sub-conscious, 
based  upon  observation  and  experience,  and  embracing  the  many  depart- 
ments and  interests  of  the  modern  newspaper. 

With  this  as  a  thesis,  it  must  be  admitted  that  journalism  is  not 
perfect,  that  it  needs  reforming,  that  it  needs  the  note  of  optimism.  De- 
structive critics  are  many.  Constructive  ones  too  few  and  inadequate. 
Pulling  to  pieces  is  easy  and  building  up  diflficult.  Tearing  down  is  just- 
ified, however,  when  it  ser\-es  the  purpose  of  la^-ing  bare  faults  for  the 
purpose  of  remed^-ing  them.  JournaUsm  is  a  great  and  permanent  insti- 
tution, a  mighty  factor  in  the  world's  progress,  and  it  must  be  improved 
to  the  point  of  highest  effectiveness. 

It  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  rail  at  college  trained  journalists. 
Even  those  who  used  to  scoff  are  realizing  that  college  education  and  uni- 
versity training  may  prepare  men  for  newspaper  work  even  as  men  are 
prepared  for  the  law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  Professors  do  not  pro- 
fess to  make  the  perfect  reporter  or  the  complete  editor,  any  more  than 
they  profess  to  make  the  perfect  lawyer  or  the  complete  physician.  But 
the  proper  course  of  study  and  the  laborator>^  work  consistently  pursued 
will  give  the  student  the  foundation  on  which  he  may  build  a  successful 
career.  He  will  be  given  ethical  ideals,  he  will  learn  how  to  realize  them, 
he  will  be  freed  from  prejudices,  he  will  be  taught  to  think,  he  will  learn 
how  to  use  his  mental  powers,  he  will  comprehend  the  importance  of  S3'stem- 
atizing  knowledge,  he  will  aquire  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  world  of  men  and  events,  academic,  perhaps,  but  still 
valuable. 

A  college  of  journalism  will  not  always  make  successful  journalists, 
but  is  that  sufficient  cause  for  condemning  the  college?  If  it  is,  why,  let  us 
close  up  our  medical  and  law  schools,  and  say  good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish. 
Good  journalists  may  be  bom,  but  they  will  die  a-boming  unless  carefully 
nourished  and  skillfully  trained  in  the  way  they  should  go.  The  great 
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journalistsof  to-day  were  not  incubated  in  a  school  of  journalism, it  is  true, 
but  that  is  because  the  college  of  journalism  is  a  new  institution.  But  they 
must  admit  that  they  have  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  that  training, 
or  have  been  compelled  to  work  incessantly  to  gain  that  knowledge  by  their 
own  unaided  efforts.  A  law  student,  if  given  time  enough, might  acquire 
unassisted,  enough  legal  lore  to  pass  his  examinations,  but  will  he  ever 
catch  up  with  the  student  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  teachers  ? 
A  newspaper  man,  who  is  simply  born  such,  is  impossible  without  the 
training  and  hard  knocks  of  experience.  Then  why  not  give  him  the 
advantage  of  a  specialized  education  ?  Why  not  require  of  him  a  diploma 
before  he  is  allowed  to  practise  the  profession  that  should  be  the  greatest 
in  the  world  ? — theoretically  at  least,  since  it  in  a  larger  measure  compre- 
hends all  the  others,  the  profession  that  should  make  good  citizens,  after 
all  the  greatest  aim  of  all  the  educational  and  moral  forces. 

Does  it  sound  too  radical  ?  Does  it  smack  of  socialism,  this  prop- 
osition lo  demand  that  a  diploma  or  an  examination  should  precede  the 
practise  of  the  profession  of  journalism?  Perhaps  radical,  but  why  not? 

What  business  or  profession  to-day  is  more  of  a  public  utility?  If 
the  government  supervises  its  lawyers  and  its  doctors,  if  it  holds  in  check 
the  railroads  and  the  telegraphs,  if  it  sees  fit  to  conserve  forests  and  other 
natural  resources,  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  sound  reason- 
ing should  it  not  demand  moral  and  educational  qualifications  of  its  edi- 
tors ?  It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  paternalism  in  the  extreme,  that  it  is  in- 
terfering with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  this  argument  cannot  stand. 
Why  does  the  State  limit  its  lawyers  and  physicians?  Do  we  look  upon 
this  attitude  as  abridgment  of  personal  liberty  ?  Is  this  socialism  or 
paternalism?  And  if  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  close  watch  over  these  pro- 
fessions, why  not  over  the  press  which  owes  such  a  large  duty  to  the 
State? 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  restriction  would  work  a  financial 
hardship  to  the  newspapers,  that  it  would  necessitate  the  payment  of 
higher  salaries,  that  newspaper  properties  would  be  damaged.  Well, 
even  so,  there  are  too  many  newspapers  today,  and  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  would  be  happily  invoked.  Incidentally  the  Scriptural 
truism  as  to  the  laborer  and  his  hire  would  be  realized  in  journalism.  In 
any  event  journalism  would  be  placed  where  it  belongs  among  the  learn- 
ed professions.  If  every  member  of  the  editoral  staff  were  required  to  show 
a  diploma  from  a  recognized  college,  or  pass  an  examination  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment,  and  also  show  moral  worth,  who  could  estimate 
the  good  that  would  result  from  such  a  law? 
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It  is  not  necessary  here  to  set  forth  what  the  educational  require- 
ments should  be.  Various  colleges  of  journalism  all  over  the  country, 
and  more  especialh'  the  Western  and  middle  Western  State  Universities, 
are  working  out  that  problem,  and  it  is  almost  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  That  there  is  demand  for  such  a  college  is  amply  proved  by  the  large 
number  of  students  who  are  taking  the  prescribed  courses  in  deadly  earn- 
est, and  not  because  these  courses  furnish  soft  snaps  to  indolent  fellows 
who  are  looking  for  short  and  royal  roads  to  a  degree.  Is  there  child's 
play  or  a  lazy  man's  temptation  in  the  thorough  drilling  in  the  using  of 
the  English  language,  in  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  other  lan- 
guages, li\dng  and  dead?  Is  it  a  trifling  matter  to  acquire  knowledge  of 
law  and  literature,  of  history-  and  political  economy,  of  ethics  and  sociolo- 
gy? Is  it  merely  pastime  to  learn  how  to  think,  how  to  gain  accuracy*  of 
expression,  how  to  train  the  powers  of  observation,  how  to  practice  analy- 
sis and  synthesis  ?  Is  it  the  diversion  of  a  day  to  learn  the  technical  side 
of  the  newspaper,  the  mechanical  details  of  the  wonder-working  press  and 
type-setting  machinerj-,  the  wnelding  of  the  editors  blue  pencil  in  the  hand- 
ling of  copy,  the  resourcefulness  and  agility  of  thought  demanded  in  the 
sifting  of  news,  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  the  thousand  and  one  ques- 
tions that  must  be  decided  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  decisions  that  are 
irrevocable  when  once  made,  as  printers  ink  is  indelibly  placed  upon  the 
white  paper?  If  there  is  an>-thing  easj-  about  the  training  of  a  man  for 
journalism,  it  is  all  in  the  mind  of  that  rank  outsider  who  thinks  any  fool 
can  run  a  newspaper.  There  is  no  more  exacting  work  in  the  world,  none 
that  taxes  more  severely  the  phj'sical  and  mental  forces,  and  none  that  is 
less  appreciated.  If  this  is  ever  fully  understood  there  will  be  less  diflS- 
culty  in  the  way  of  setting  a  high  standard  for  the  qualifications  to  prac- 
tice this  noble  profession. 

College-bred  men  are  doing  great  things  for  journalism  to-day,but 
they  should  be  doing  more.  Too  many  of  them  leave  the  newspaper  oflSce 
after  a  short  experience  to  secure  the  greater  reputation  and  the  larger 
earnings  which  are  to  be  gained  in  other  vocations.  Thej-  find  their  ideals 
shattered  by  more  or  less  sordid  affairs.  They  object  to  the  commercialism 
which  too  often  taints  the  atmosphere  of  the  newspaper  office.  They  find 
too  much  evidence  of  the  hampering  influence  of  selfishness  and  self-seek- 
ing owners.  They  chafe  under  limitations  imposed  by  the  exigencies  of 
advertising.  They  find  the  idol's  clay  feet  almost  before  they  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  office  cat.  They  discover  men  in  responsible  positions 
who  do  not  measure  up  to  the  heroic  size.  They  are  looking  for  the  real 
gold  and  find  only  tinsel,  and  some  of  it  very  shabby  at  that.     And  per- 
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haps  they  are  not  to  be  blamed,  these  college-bred  idealists,  for  their  dis- 
appointment. 

But  in  the  same  idealists  lies  the  hope  of  journalism.  They  will 
at  last  see  their  mission,  and  deliver  their  message.  Then  will  come  the 
awakening.  They  will  bring  to  pass  what  we  may  call  the  prophecy  of 
Edmund  Burke,  who,  during  one  of  his  impassioned  addresses  in  parlia- 
ment, enumerated  the  three  recognized  estates,  the  nobility,  the  church, 
and  the  commons,  then,  pointing  dramatically  to  the  reporters'  gallery, 
said:  "But  there  sits  the  Fourth  Estate,  more  important  far  than  they 
all."  Thus  early  was  admitted  the  power  of  the  press,  but  the  question 
sometimes  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  a  power  for  good,  or  for  evil. 

The  press  is  not  losing  power,  but  the  manifestation  of  that 
power  is  changing,  for  power  is  to-day  not  so  much  seen  in  the  personal 
element.  We  have  no  Greeleys,  Raymonds,  Medills,  or  Danas,  whose 
thunderous  editorials  molded  opinion,  but  we  have  our  Pulitzers,  our 
Hearsts,  our  Valkenburgs,  and  who  can  deny  their  influence?  Theirs  is 
not  the  power  of  logic  and  argument  as  much  as  it  is  of  facts,  or  near 
facts,  blazoned  forth  to  catch  the  eye  and  ear,  not  so  much  the  appeal  to 
reason  as  to  sentiment,  often  the  appeal  to  prejudice.  For  the  few 
papers  whose  guiding  hands  are  known  of  all  men  there  are  hundreds 
which  wield  power  in  an  impersonal  way,  whose  aims  are  noble,  whose 
principles  are  high.  They  often  fall  short;  but  I  like  to  think  that  even 
the  angels  are  not  perfect. 

The  relation  of  the  press  to  the  spirit  of  insurgency,  which  is 
abroad  in  the  land,  has  been  one  of  both  cause  and  effect.  Not  in  years 
has  there  been  such  great  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  that  interest 
finds  response  in  newspapers,  which  are  becoming  less  and  less  party 
and  personal  organs,  more  independent  in  thought  and  action;  but  lest  I 
seem  too  sanguine  and  over-enthusiastic,  let  me  explain  that  I  am  not 
seeking  to  point  out  the  faults,  but  to  idealize  a  bit.  We  all  sometimes 
like  to  be  seers  of  visions  and  dreamers  of  dreams,  and  why  not?  Do  not 
all  great  movements  begin  with  a  vision?  He  who  has  a  great  message 
must  have  had  a  great  dream. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  only  thing  between  this  country  and 
anarchy  is  the  public  school.  And  he  might  have  added  the  press.  I  say 
this  not  only  of  the  ideal  press,  but  of  the  press  of  to-day,  which  taken 
bye  and  large  is  a  bulwark,  a  mighty  defense  for  good  government. 

It  was  a  dean  of  a  western  college  who  said  he  serves  his  news- 
paper best  who  serves  his  community  best.  And  when  temptation  comes 
to  the  editor,  as  come  it  must,  not  once,  but  daily  and  hourly,  to  swerve 
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him  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  let  him  remember  the  stor>'  of 
the  Httle  dauphin  of  France,  who  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  brutal  shoe- 
maker, Simon,  to  corrupt  him,  crying  out  with  all  his  little  strength:  "I 
will  not,  I  will  not,  I  am  the  king,  I  am  the  king."  So  the  newspaper 
man  may  resist  temptation,  remembering  always  that  he  is  a  man  and  a 
citizen  who  owes  a  great  duty  and  holds  a  great  responsibility  to  the  state 
of  whose  destiny  he  is  such  a  large  part. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  journalism  is  the  profession  of  public 
ser^-ice.  The  good  journalist  has  been  called  the  attornej'-at-large  for 
the  people.  He  is  that  and  more.  He  is  a  prophet,  and  his  message 
must  be  delivered  with  all  the  power  that  God  gives  him. 

The  painter  has  his  ideals  and  his  v-isions,  and  may  grieve  his 
heart  away  because  he  cannot  realize  them.  So  with  the  editor.  His 
canvas  is  white  paper,  and  his  brush  is  the  printing  press.  He  has  seen 
his  vision,  dreamed  his  dream,  and  he  desires  to  interpret  it  to  his 
people.  And  if  he  is  a  true  prophet  the  people  will  hear  him  gladly. 

Ah,  but  you  say  the  newspapers  are  commercial.  I '11  grant  that  and 
go  further.  I  do  not  believe  in  an  endowed  newspaper.  The  very  fact 
that  the  newspaper  must  struggle  for  existence  serves  to  send  good  red 
blood  pulsing  through  its  body  and  keeps  it  in  touch  with  the  people 
to  whom  it  makes  its  appeal.  Yes,  the  newspaper  is  commercial,  but  its 
dominant  ptu-pose  is  to  ser\-e  the  public,  and  when  it  ceases  to  do  that, 
its  coiu-se  is  here  run,  its  failure  is  certain. 

Men  cry  out  against  the  evils  of  present  day  journalism  and  they 
will  even  deride  the  ideal  journalism  until  men  themselves  become  ideal. 
It  is  an  old  argument  of  newspaper  makers,  as  of  play  producers,  that 
they  give  the  people  what  they  want,  that  they  can  not  go  against  the 
human  current.  Neither  the  press  nor  the  stage  should  make  such  a  con- 
fession, any  more  than  the  pulpit.  The  humblest  newspaper  editor 
assmnes  a  superior  position  the  very  moment  he  presumes  to  criticize 
and  suggest,  and  its  up  to  him  to  maintain  that  position  or  lay  down  the 
pen   forever. 

But  admitting  that  journalism  is  far  from  ideal,  that  it  is  full  of 
mistakes  and  even  worse  things,  just  weigh  the  good  over  against  the  bad, 
and  after  all  that  is  the  test  that  we  must  all  in  the  last  analysis  apply  to 
ourselves.  I'll  admit  there  are  many  black  marks  against  the  press,  but 
they  are  more  than  balanced  b}'  the  record  of  good  deeds  done,  of  philan- 
thropy promoted,  of  education  advanced,  of  religion  revived,  of  crimes 
prevented,  of  crimes  punished,  of  corruption  exposed,  of  justice  done. 

Now  where  does  the  college-trained  journalist  come  in,  this  Moses 
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who  will  call  out,  "All  aboard  for  the  Promised  Land?"  In  just  the 
same  way  that  we  optimists  believe  that  education  and  preparation  are 
going  to  make  better  politicians  and  statesmen,  better  office  holders,  better 
political  economists,  lawyers,  phy.sicians,  preachers,  merchants  and 
engineers,  in  short,  better  citizens.  The  high  ideals  that  the  college 
must  teach  or  close  up  shop  will  surely  leave  their  impress  on  journalism 
as  surely  as  truth  and  right  will  prevail.  If  truth  has  been  on  the  scaf- 
fold and  wrong  on  the  throne,  their  positions  will  soon  be  reversed.  En- 
lightenment and  culture  are  bound  to  raise  thestandard  of  journalists  who 
will  measure  up  to  their  high  calling.  The  time  will  come  when  news- 
paper men  must  put  away  self-seeking  ambition.  They  will  decline 
public  office,  not  because  they  desire  to  shirk  public  service,  but  because 
they  will  know  that  their  obligation  to  public  service  demands  for  them  a 
hand  free  and  untrammeled.  They  will  rise  above  such  entangling 
alliances  as  commercialism  often  seems  unable  to  overcome.  Puppets  of 
policy  they  will  no  longer  be,  nor  crook  the  hinges  of  the  knee.  Brave 
enough  to  publish  only  the  news  that's  fit  to  print,  courageous  enough  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  editorial  and  business  policy  that  hews  to  the 
line  of  decency  and  honesty,  far-sighted  enough  to  advocate  men  and 
measures  that  are  for  the  uplift  of  human  kind 

A  fantasy,  the  creation  of  a  disordered  mind !  Not  at  all.  A  hope, 
nay,  a  prophecy,  based  on  a  positive  faith  in  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man 
and  on  an  absolute  belief  in  the  progress  of  man  to  heights,  now  in  the 
clouds  perhaps,  but  attainable.  And  when  journalists  are  taught  how  to 
climb,  how  to  use  their  God-given  talents,  the  banner  Excelsior  will  be 
planted  on  the  loftiest  peak. 

Joseph  S.  Myers,  '87 
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A  New  Determination    of  the  Area  of   Ohio. 

The  writer  has  been  asked  to  reprint  the  following  extract  from 
the  Ohio  Topographical  Survey  of  1 910.  At  least,  it  is  not  of  interest  to 
civil  engineers  only.  It  contains  information  which  should  concern, 
one  thinks,  all  Ohioans,  and  it  is  largely  unknown  to  them.  It  is  also 
another  partial  ev-idence  of  the  University's  ser^-ice  to  the  State. 

The  boundaries  of  our  Commonwealth  are  in  part  not  clearly 
marked.  The  line  betw^een  Pennsj-lvania  and  Ohio  as  originally  established 
in  1786  was  carefully  resur\'eyed,  relocated,  and  remonimiented  from 
1878  to  1883  by  a  joint  commision  of  the  two  states.  The  report  of  this 
commission,  made  in  1883,  was  formally  adopted  bj*  the  General  Assem- 
bly bj'  joint  resolution  of  April  17,  1883,  so  that  this  boundar\'  is  well 
defined.  It  de\dates  only  slightlj-,  as  marked  by  the  legal  monuments, 
from  the  true  north  and  south  line  originally  intended  to  be  the  boundary. 

The  boundary  between  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  has 
been  placed  at  low  water  mark  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  in  such 
court  decisions  as  have  been  rendered.  The  matter  has  never  been 
litigated  by  the  States  themselves  as  parties,  but  the  question  has  been 
carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Cotut  by  private  parties,  and  the 
decision  of  that  court  defined  the  boimdary  line  as  the  intersection  of  the 
water  surface  of  the  river  at  lowest  stage  with  the  beach  on  the  Ohio 
side.  Some  curious  and  inconvenient  results  therefrom  have  accrued  to 
the  people  of  this  State.  In  some  of  the  counties  bordering  on  the  river,  local 
option  laws  have  banished  the  saloons.  But  some  enterprising  distribu- 
tors of  liquid  refreshments  have  fitted  out  thirst  parlors  on  shanty  boats 
and  anchored  close  enough  to  home  to  hold  their  trade.  The  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  obliged  to  go  to  Kentucky  for  permission  to  draw  its  water 
supply  from  the  big  river.  A  charge  for  doing  this  is  made  against  the 
city  b}'  Kentucky.  The  genial  people  of  Kentucky  do  value  water  as  a 
beverage — for  others.  It  is  likely  that  further  litigation  in  connection 
with  this  boundary  will  arise,  for  if  the  seemingly  accurate  cotu-t-decided 
boundary  is  accepted  as  final,  the  shifting  sand  bars  in  the  river,  and 
more  especially  the  changing  stage  of  low  water  incident  to  the  series  of 
dams  now  being  built,  will  make  a  traveling  boundar>'  of  this  line  for 
many  years. 
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The  boundary  between  Ohio  and  Indiana  by  the  Enabling  Act  of 
Congress  of  1802  was  designated  as  a  Hne  drawn  due  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Miami.  There  is  very  Httle  dispute  as  to  the  actual 
position  of  this  boundary  on  the  ground,  although  it  is  marked  with 
hardly  any  formal  monuments.  The  line  as  it  exists  upon  the  ground 
is  not  a  true  meridian,  as  was  found  by  tests  made  by  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  in  1891.  These  tests  were  made  by  observations  for 
longitude  at  three  points  along  the  line.  Accepting  an  existing  monu- 
ment near  the  south  end  of  the  line  as  being  truly  located,  its  longitude 
was  compared  with  another  at  Union  City,  near  the  center  of  the  boundary, 
and  with  another  on  the  Iv.  S.  &M.  S.  R.  R.,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  northern  end.  The  results  of  the  test  showed  that  the  points  at  Union 
City  and  on  the  Lake  Shore  railroad  were  3,819  and  4,954  feet  respectively 
east  of  the  southern  monument,  and  that  the  lines  between  these  points 
were  also  more  or  less  crooked.  No  further  steps  have  been  taken  since 
then  to  definitely  locate  or  monument  this  line.  On  the  State  Highway 
maps  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  agrees  quite  closely  with  these 
tests. 

The  boundary  between  Ohio  and  Michigan  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy  and  is  not  now  definitely  known.  For  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  disputes  on  this  boundary,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  val- 
uable papers  published  in  the  volumes  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society.  After  much  trouble  over  the  Fulton  and  Harris 
lines,  leading  almost  to  actual  warfare,  the  latter  was  finally  adopted 
after  Congress  had  taken  action  in  1836.  By  definition  the  Harris  line, 
constituting  the  boundary,  is  that  portion — lying  east  of  our  west  bound- 
ary— of  a  line  running  from  the  southernmost  point  of  L-ake  Michigan  to 
the  northernmost  cape  in  the  Maumee  Bay.  As  to  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  latter  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Lake  Survey  charts  of  this 
region.  See  also  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  volumes  above  mentioned. 
Land  owners  along  this  line  still  claim  they  are  paying  taxes  to  both  States 
on  identical  parcels  of  land  in  some  instances.  (For  the  rest  of  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  the  international  boundary  line,  which 
bisects  Lake  Erie,  and  which  is  familiarly  present  on  general  maps,  is 
well  fixed.) 

The  following  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  State  of  Ohio  was  made 
by  taking  the  areas  of  quadrangles  lying  wholly  within  the  State  from 
the  Smithsonian  tables  reproduced  in  Bulletin  214  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  the  partial  areas  of  quadrangles  overlapping  in  other 
States  from  the  best  obtainable  maps  of  these  quadrangles  by  planimeter 
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measurement.  All  the  partial  areas  of  quadrangles  bordering  on  Lake 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  are  available  from  the  maps  of 
the  Co-operative  Topographic  Sur\'ey.  The  partial  areas  of  quadrangles 
bordering  on  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  were  scaled  by  planimeter 
from  pencil  maps  drawn  for  the  State  Highway  Commissioner  to  the  scale 
of  the  present  topographic  maps,  after  adjusting  the  State  boundaries  in 
accordance  with  the  best  data  available. 

The  result  is  41,239.74,  or  41,240  square  miles  nearly.  This  does 
not  include  any  water  areas  in  Lake  Erie,  nor  in  the  Sandusky  and  Mau- 
mee  bays,  which  are  about  54.5  and  17.7  square  miles  respectively. 

The  41,240  square  miles,  however,  includes  the  islands  in  all 
waters  belonging  to  Ohio,  and  all  lake  and  river  surfaces  within  the  State. 
The  Mercer  county  reser^^oir  contains  about  20  square  miles  of  water  sur- 
face; Indian  Lake,  9.6;  Buckeye  Lake,  an  uncertain  quantity  approach- 
ing 4.5  square  miles;  the  Loramie  reservoir,  nearly  3  square  miles;  and 
the  Summit  county  lakes  and  reservoirs  feeding  the  canal,  named  Portage 
Lakes,  less  than  2  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  other  natural  lakes 
within  the  State  total  between  six  and  seven  square  miles,  so  that  the 
total  lake  surface  within  the  State  at  present  does  not  exceed  50  square  miles. 
The  water  surfaces  of  the  rivers  within  our  Commonwealth  are  much 
more  indefinite  than  those  of  the  lakes,  but  their  areas  would  total  a 
larger  figure  than  the  latter.  For  example,  if  the  Scioto  between  Co- 
lumbus and  Portsmouth  averages  three  hundred  feet  wide  for  a  hundred 
miles  of  length,  this  area  would  amount  to  nearly  six  square  miles.  Mr. 
Henry  Gannet  in  1881,  in  an  Extra  Census  Bulletin,  estimated  the  water 
surface  of  rivers  and  smaller  streams  at  140  square  miles.  This  was  an 
estimate  based  on  the  maps  on  file  in  the  General  Land  OflSce,  but  as 
that  bureau  has  not  complete  maps  of  all  townships  in  the  State,  the  fig- 
ures must  be  regarded  as  only  approximate.  From  the  same  source  he 
estimated  the  areas  of  lakes  and  ponds  at  160  square  miles.  Since  the 
Land  Ofl&ce  maps  were  made,  many  areas  have  been  drained,  and  the 
discrepancy  between  this  figure  and  our  present  scaling  is  largely  due  to 
this  cause. 

Some  modifications  of  the  land  area  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph.  Disregarding  these  and  referring  now  only  to  the 
land  areas,  we  find  the  figures  given  are  subject  to  the  following  uncer- 
tainties: (i)  Lack  of  absolute  accuracy  in  planimeter  measurements; (2) 
Uncertainty  in  State  boundaries  as  shown  upon  the  maps;  (3)  Other  re- 
finements which  will  not  materially  affect  our  results  in  comparison  with 
the  foregoing,  and  which  will  therefore  be  neglected. 
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All  planimeter  measurements  were  made  on  each  sheet  with  an  ac- 
curate instrument  by  two  different  persons  at  two  different  times.  They 
were  scaled  and  rescaled  until  results  agreed  to  within  one-tenth  of  a 
square  mile  on  each  sheet.  As  there  were  sixty-two  bordering  quadran- 
gles thus  measured,  the  total  probable  error  from  this  source  is  less  than 
one  square  mile. 

Indefiniteness  in  boundaries  is  the  largest  source  of  uncertainty. 
The  Ohio  River  frontage  is  446.5  miles  long,  according  to  the  survey  of 
the  army  engineers.  If  the  shore  line  for  this  distance  differs  by  a  hun- 
dred feet  on  two  different  maps,  a  margin  of  over  eight  square  miles  re- 
sults. The  position  of  this  line  on  the  maps  of  the  army  engineers  differs 
from  that  on  the  maps  of  the  Co-operative  Topographical  Survey,  on  a 
number  of  the  sheets  published  by  the  latter.  The  possible  error  from 
this  source  is  several  times  the  last  area  given,  or  approximately  25  square 
miles,  chiefly  between  Portsmouth  and  Cincinnati. 

Accepting  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  corrections  to  our  western 
boundaries,  an  uncertainty  of  about  300  feet  still  exists  in  the  longitude  de- 
terminations. A  strip  of  land  this  wide  along  our  western  line  for  about 
178  miles  would  contain  about  ten  square  miles.  Along  the  Michigan 
boundary  the  uncertainty  may  be  as  great.  The  shore  line  of  Lake  Erie 
is  changing  only  slowly,  as  shown  by  the  Lake  Survey  charts,  and  from 
other  sources.     This  difference  will  not  here  be  considered. 

Spherical  excess  would  increase  the  above  computed  area  of  the 
State  about  two  square  miles.  That  is,  geographic  tables  from  which  our 
figures  have  been  taken  are  computed  for  areas  projected  on  sea  level;  all 
parts  of  Ohio  are  more  than  400  feet  above  sea  level  and  the  theoretically 
exact  area  of  the  State  would  depend  upon  the  elevation  of  the  surface 
upon  which  it  is  considered  to  be  projected,  increasing  as  this  surface  in- 
creases in  altitude  above  the  sea.  However,  since  it  is  the  universal  custom 
to  compute  the  areas  of  all  countries  upon  a  sea  level  spheroid,  the  above 
minor  correction  will  not  be  considered. 

The  sum  of  all  these  possible  errors  may  be  50  square  miles.  We 
therefore  adopt  the  figure  41,240  square  miles  as  being  close  enough  for 
this  progress  report,  and  believe  it  will  not  be  changed  by  more  than  50 
square  miles  in  the  final  report,  when  the  State  shall  have  been  completely 
surveyed  and  its  boundaries  more  definitely  settled. 

In  1906,  in  Bulletin  302  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the  figures 
for  Ohio  are:  land  surface  40,740,  water  surface  300,  total  area  41,040 
square  miles.  All  the  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  gazeteers,  and  atlases 
giving  areas  of  the  States,  which  the  writer  has  examined,  have  followed 
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this  or  earlier  figures.  This  latest  determination  by  the  Washington 
bureaus  has  been  followed  in  most  of  the  recent  Government  publications. 
As  shown  by  our  present  calculation  it  is  in  error  as  regards  the  land 
area  by  about  300  square  miles,  and  its  interior  water  area  is  in  error  by 
about  100  square  miles. 

Christopher  E.  Sherman,  '94. 
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How  The  University  Was  Put  Upon 
The  State  Tax  Levy. 

The  Ohio  State  University  was  first  put  upon  the  State  tax  levy, 
and  thereby  indeed  made  the  Ohio  State  University,  by  the  "Hysell  1-20 
Mill  Bill,"  which  passed  the  General  Assembly  in  the  Spring  of  1891. 
How  great  an  event  this  was  is  known  only  to  what  are  now  called  the 
older  members  of  the  University.  To  be  sure,  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
But  it  should  never  be  forgotton,  for  it  was  the  real  beginning  of  the 
University.  Before  that,  we  were  a  western  college;  what  we  have 
become  since  is  in  direct  consequence  of  it.  And  as  in  the  recent  case  of 
the  Ohio  Union,  which  (as  everj'body  knows)  was  given  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  students  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  which  was  the 
result  of  a  movement  of  the  students,  for  the  students,  and  by  the  stu- 
dents, so  this  older  and  yet  more  fundamental  benefit  to  the  University 
was  secured  by  the  alumni  and  students  of  the  Universit}',  and  just  as 
much  on  their  own  hook.  It  is  really  a  joy  to  be  able  thus  once  more  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  oflScials  and  the  faculties  what  the  students 
and  alumni  have  done  for  the  University.  The  University  girls  made  a 
great  campaign,  last  year,  for  a  women's  building.  Here  is  the  histori- 
cal e\ndence  to  prove  that  they  will  yet  get  it. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  out  of  what  small  begin- 
nings this  great  result  came.  Nothing  more  is  here  intended  or  attempted. 
No  more  is  here  given  than  certain  selections  from  the  minutes  of  the  old 
alumni  committee  which  began  the  work,  and  of  which  the  undersigned, 
as  its  secretary,  still  holds  the  records.  It  really  needs  no  comment  or 
explanation.  It  is  full  of  memories,  full  of  pictures  of  days  and 
things  now  very  far  away.     The  minutes  are  condensed  indeed,  but    are 
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otherwise  untouched.     One  doesn't  want  to  touch  them.     They  should 
be  graven  on  tablets  of  silver  with  every  quaint  and  absurd  detail. 

It  began  in  the  summer  of  1890,  when  there  were  several  meetings 
of  alumni;  their  purpose  was  definite  and  avowed  from  the  first,  to  pro- 
vide permanently  for  the  University  by  getting  it  established  on  the  tax 
levy  of  the  State.  The  minutes  of  these  first  meetings  are  partially  lost, 
but  most  of  their  action  is  comprised  in  that  of  later  meetings.  The 
State  was  divided  into  districts,  and  to  each  was  appointed  an  alumnus 
(a  revised  list  will  be  seen  later)  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  reach  the 
legislators  in  the  coming  Assembly  through  the  students  in  their  home 
districts.  Other  committees  were  to  reach  the  newspapers  throughout 
the  State,  the  Farmers'  Alliances,  the  Granges  and  the  Mining  Associ- 
ations.    Our  record  begins  in  the  fall  of  this  year. 
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Oct.  23,  1890.  Meeting  of  Alumni  Commitee  in  Keffer's  room  in 
Chem.  Lab.  C.  P.  Sigerfoos  elected  chairman  and  Chas.  B.  Morrey  secre- 
tary. 

The  chairman  stated  that  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
had  been  held  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  to  discuss  some  plan  of 
raising  a  permanent  revenue  for  the  University,  that  the  State  was  divided 
into  1 1  districts,  each  assigned  to  one  of  the  Alumni  to  work  up  sentiment 
back  of  the  representative,  also  requesting  students  to  write  articles  for 
their  local  papers.  The  object  of  the  meeting  as  stated  by  the  president 
was  to  provide  for  a  continuance  of  this  work. 

Moved  that  the  com.  app'd.  Aug.  19,  to  look  up  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  colleges  and  universities  outside  of  Ohio,  together  with 
their  expenses,  be  increased  by  J.  A.  Wilgus,  Arnold,  and  W.  T.  Morrey. 

Moved  that  the  Alumni  Editor  of  the  Lantern  should  request  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  to  write  up  their  own  departments  for 
the  Lantern,  these  articles  to  be  scattered  through  the  state  in  the  various 
papers  as  much  as  possible. 

Moved  that  J.  A.  Wilgus  ask  President  Scott  to  bring  before  the 
students  in  Chapel  the  matter  of  writing  to  their  local  papers. 

Amended  so  as  to  read  '  'that  as  many  of  the  '11'  as  are  at  the  Uni- 
versity look  up  these  students  from  their  counties  and  that  others  be  ap- 
pointed who  are  located  at  the  University. ' ' 

The  "11"  were  appointed  as  follows:  (i)  Arnold,  (2)  Mesloh,  (3) 
Sigerfoos,  (4)  J.  A.  Wilgus,  (5)  Keffer,   (6)  Taylor,   (7)  Grimsley,   (8) 
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Speer,  (9)  Bradford,  (10)  Mershon,  (11)  Morrey.     (There  were  eleven 
of  these  "districts,"  each  comprising  a  block  of  eight  counties.) 

Speer  elected  permanent  president,  and  C.  B.  Morrey  permanent 
secretar\-. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  same  hour  and  place  one  week  from  date. 

Oct.  26,  1890.  Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Speer. 
Present, — Bradford,  Mesloh,  Arnold,  Taylor,  Keffer,  J.  A.  and  H.  h. 
Wilgus,  W.  T.  and  C.  B.  Morrey,  Sigerfoos,  Griffen,  MiUigan. 

Alumni  Editor  of  Lantern,  J.  A.  Wilgus,  reported  that  the  Editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Eantem  was  very  favorable  to  the  project  of  writing  up  the 
various  departments  in  the  Lantern;  also  that  he  had  seen  several  members 
of  the  Faculty'  who  were  willing  to  write  articles  but  were  so  busj^  that 
they  did  not  know  when  they  would  have  time. 

Arnold  of  the  Com.  on  students  in  other  colleges  outside  of  Ohio, 
reported  that  they  had  found  students  from  Ohio  in  20  different  colleges 
with  several  other  colleges  to  examine.  The  whole  number  of  students  was 
320,  total  expenses  $220,000. 

Of  the  committee  of  "11"  Taylor,  Speer,  Bradford,  Wilgus,  Arnold, 
Morrey,  Mesloh,  and  Sigerfoos  reported.  All  reported  that  they  found 
the  students  whom  they  had  seen  read}-  and  willing  to  do  the  work. 

Moved  that  Arnold  be  appointed  a  committee  to  see  Prof.  Chalmers 
in  regard  to  ha\4ng  the  students  in  prep.  English  composition  write  short 
essays  on  the  Universitj-,  the  grounds,  etc. 

Keffer  of  the  committee  on  ex-students  reported  that  they  would 
have  a  complete  list  by  next  meeting  and  that  they  had  already  from  1500 
to  2000  names. 

Committee  on  collecting  Farmers'  Alliances,  etc.,  reported  progress. 
J.  A.  Wilgus,  committee  on  securing  names  of  farmers  attending  Farmers' 
lectures  held  at  the  University  some  years  ago,  reported  no  progress. 

Moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  suggest  topics 
for  a  series  of  articles  to  be  published  in  the  various  local  papers.  J.  A. 
Wilgus,  Sigerfoos  and  Taylor  appointed. 

Moved  that  the  assistants  in  the  various  departments  make  a  note 
of  the  various  points  of  interest  in  their  departments  for  the  use  of  those 
writing  articles. 

The  question  of  securing  funds  from  the  trustees  for  the  work  to 
be  done  was  referred  to  the  finance  committee:  Milligan,  Geo.  Dunn,  Paul 
Jones. 

Moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of 
the  board  of  trustees  and  the  president  toward  the  Alumni  movement. 
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The  finance  committee  with  H.  h.  Wilgus,  and  W.  T.  Morrey  was  ap- 
pointed. The  opinion  prevailed  among  the  members  that  the  committee 
should  explain  the  whole  Alumni  movement. 

Adjourned  to  meet  7:30  one  week  from  date. 

Nov.  I.     Keffer's  Room,  Chemical  Laboratory.     Meeting  called  to 
order  by  President  Speer.  Present — Keffer,  Wilgus  J.  A.  and  H.  L,.,  Siger- 
foos,  Mershon,  Craig,  Taylor,  Morrey  C.  B.     J.  A.  Wilgus  reported  that 
Arnold  had  seen  Professor   Chalmers   and  that  he  was  very  willing  to 
assist  us,  and  that  he  would  request  the  students  to  write  compositions 
and  after   correcting  them  would  submit  them  to  the  Alumni  committee. 
J.  A.  Wilgus  reported  for  the  Committee  on  Topics  the  following  list: 
I  St — A  Ramble  in  and  about  the  University. 
2nd — An  hour  in  the  Geological  Museum. 
3rd — An  hour  in  the  Mechanical  Laboratory 
4th — An  hour  in  the  Physical  and  Electrical  Laboratory 
5th — An  hour  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory 
6th — An  hour  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
7th — An  hour  in  the  Mining  and  Metallurg.  Laboratory 
8th — An  hour  in  the  Pharmacy  Laboratory 
9th — An  hour  in  the  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Chemical  De- 
partments. 

loth — An  hour  with  the  Civil  Engineers 
nth — An  hour  in  the  Drawing  Room. 
1 2  th — An  hour  in  the  Botanical  Laboratory 
1 3th — An  evening  with  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  University. 
14th — At  the  lectures  and  entertainments  of  the  University. 
15th — Drill  Sports  and  Games  at  O.  S.  U. 
1 6th — The  Alumni  and  what  they  are  doing. 
Also  recommended  the  following  persons  to  outline  the  important 
features  of  the  various  departments: 
Geological — Grimsley 
Mechanical — Bradford 
Physical — Mershon 
Physiological — Sigerfoos 
Pharmacy — Dye  and  Spencer 
Agriculture  and  Veterinary — Lavery 
Mining — Speer 
Civil  Engineering— Ray 
Drawing — Taylor 
Botanical — Surface 
Chemical — Keffer 
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Moved  that  the  list  be  adopted  and  persons  suggested  be  requested 
to  prepare  their  outlines  for  the  use  of  correspondents. 

H.  L.  Wilgus,  committee  on  meeting  trustees  and  President  reported 
that  the  committee  had  met,  all  present,  and  had  prepared  and  presented  a 
letter  to  the  secretan,-,  and  that  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  trustees 
would  be  heartily  in  favor  of  our  vrork;  that  the  committee  was  to  meet 
the  trustees  on  Wednesday  Nov.  19. 

Moved  that  the  outlines  written  by  the  assistants  be  printed,  the 
association  to  bear  the  expenses  and  get  the  money  from  trustees  if  possible. 

Adjourned  to  meet  Nov.  13  at  7:30. 

Nov.  13.  Met  in  Keffer's  Room,  Chemical  Laboratory-.  Present — 
Keffer,  Taylor,  Wilgus  J.  A.  and  H.  L.,  Bradford,  Morrey,  W.  T.  and  C.  B., 
J.  L.  Wilgus  in  Chair. 

Keffer  reported  that  Messrs.  Dye  and  Spencer  had  their  articles 
about  prepared. 

Wilgus  read  Grimsley's  outline  of  Geological  Museum.  Adjourned 
to  meet  with  a  large  attendance  one  week  from  date. 

Nov.  20.  Present,  Speer,  Keffer,  Taj'lor,  Sigerfoos,  Wilgus,  H.  L. 
and  J.  A.,  Corwin,  Milligan,  Mershon,  Arnold,  Craig,  Corns,  Viets, 
Morrey,  W.  T.  and  C.  B. 

Wilgus  reported  that  he  and  Jones  had  met  trustees  who  expressed 
themselves  as  much  pleased  with  the  work  done  by  us,  and  were  heartily 
in  favor  of  anj-thing  we  might  do  to  fiuther  the  best  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity-. Wilgus  stated  that  the  matter  of  finance  was  not  mentioned, 
owing  to  press  of  business  before  the  Board,  but  expressed  himself  as 
well  pleased  with  the  attitude  of  the  Board,  and  thought  we  should  have 
no  fears  as  to  money  matters  within  a  reasonable  limit. 

Moved  that  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  write  up  an  article 
for  the  use  of  students,  on  the  Alumni  and  what  they  are  doing.  H.  L. 
Wilgus  appointed. 

Sigerfoos  moved  that  a  committee  consisting  of  Speer  be  appointed 
to  see  President  Scott  in  regard  to  publishing  300  to  500  extra  copies  of  the 
Lantern  for  distribution  to  the  various  papers  of  the  State,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee have  power  to  have  the  extras  printed,  if  successful  with  Doctor 
Scott. 

Moved  that  committee  on  printing  have  500  circulars  of  the  article 
in  the  Lantern,  by  Professor  Lord,  printed. 

Moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the  maihng  of 
the  extra  Lanterns.     Wilgus,  H.  L.,  Galbraith,  Arnold  appointed. 
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Mershon's  outline  of  Physical  Department  read;  also  Taylor's  of 
Drawing  Department. 

Moved  that  Mathematical  Department  be  represented  by  Arnold- 
Classical  by  Morrey,  C.  B.  Modern  lyangfuages  by  Mesloh.  History  and 
Political  Science  by  Wilgus,  J.  A. 

Adjourned  to  meet  two  weeks  from  date. 

Dec.  4,  '90.  Present — Craig,  Speer,  Taylor,  Wilgus,  H.  L  and 
J.  A.,  Morrey,  C.  B. 

Committee  on  mailing  reported  that  500  copies  of  the  lyantern  had 
been  sent  out  to  various  papers  in  the  State  and  also  the  various  mining 
journals  in  the  United  States. 

Moved  that  a  rubber  stamp   "Please  Exchange"  be  purchased. 

Wilgus  reported  a  plan  for  improving  the  character  of  the  Lantern 
since  it  is  to  be  sent  out  to  various  papers  in  the  State  and  suggested  that 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  State  be  requested  to  prepare 
papers  on  "Topics  of  the  Day"  as  follows: 

Hayes — Manual  Training. 

Gladden— Single  Tax. 

Thurman,  A.  W. — Municipal  Government. 

Dan.  Ryan — Arbitration. 

S.  N.  Owen — Original  Package  Decision. 

Outhwaite — Behring  Sea  Controversy. 
Australian  Ballot  System. 

Mendenhall — Relation  of  Educated  Men  to  Science. 

Moved  that  Wilgus  J.  A.  be  appointed  to  request  President  Hayes 
to  prepare  an  article  on  Manual  Training.  Speer  to  see  Thurman.  Milli- 
gan  to  see  Gladden, 

Moved  to  meet  at  President  Scott's  next  Thursday  evening. 

Dec.  17, '90.  Chemical  Laboratory.  Moved  that  Chairman  Speer 
preside  in  Chapel  tomorrow. 

Moved  that  J.  A.  Wilgus  be  appointed  to  see  the  press  correspon- 
dents before  the  meeting  in  Chapel  tomorrow  and  give  them  some  advice 
as  to  what  they  should  say  in  their  articles. 

Moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  a  selection  of  75 
students  as  "workers. ' '  Sigerfoos,  Morrey  and  Arnold  appointed.  Com- 
mittee held  a  meeting  immediately  and  reported  the  names  of  59  students. 

Order  of  exercises  decided  on  for  to-morrow  was  as  follows: 

Corwin— Early  Days  at  O.  S.  U. 

Jones— Growth  of  the  O.  S.  U. 

Galbraith— The  O.  S.  U.  and  the  Press, 

Milligan — A  University. 
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Doney— The  O.  S.  U.  at  present. 

Wilgus— Wliat  can  we  do  for  the  O.  S.  U.  ? 

Dungan — What  the  Students  will  do  for  the  O.  S.  U. 

Committee  on  printing  reported  slips  of  three  departments  printed, 
three  to  be  ready  in  the  morning,  400  copies  of  the  Stmday  Herald  con- 
taining article  on  Botanical  Department  purchased  for  $5. 

Moved  that  we  have  500  extra  circulars  from  the  Lantern  articles 
printed. 

Moved  that  1500  copies  of  the  circular  letter  be  printed. 

Moved  that  the  1 500  copies  of  the  circular  letter  and  also  the  list  of 
old  students  be  brought  to  the  meeting. 

Adjourned  till  winter  term. 

Jan.  8,  '91.  Chemical  Laboratory',  Present  Bradford,  Speer, 
Craig,  Sigerfoos,  Wilgus   H.   L.  and  J.  A.,  Viets,  Morrey,    C.  B. 

No  business  of  any  importance  as  deemed  worthy  of  recording  was 
transacted  and  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  Wednesdaj^  January  14. 

Jan.  19, '91.  Chemical  Laboratory',  Present  Speer,  Keffer,  Siger- 
foos, Viets,  Arnold,  Wilgus  J.  A.  and  H.  L.,  Morrey  W.  T.  and  C.  B. 

Committee  on  printing  reported  that  a  bill  of  $47  had  been  presented 
to  the  Trustees,  but  at  that  time  no  action  had  been  taken. 

Moved  that  as  soon  as  the  1-20  mill  bill  is  introduced,  that  copies  of  it, 
together  with  the  part  of  the  Governor's  message  relating  to  O.  S.  U.  and 
Mr.  Wilgus 's  circulars  be  printed  and  sent  to  our  friends  throughout  the  State. 

Moved  that  committee  on  printing  see  President  Scott  and  the 
trustees  in  regard  to  printing  Wilg^'s  pamphlet. 

Moved  that  Speer  be  appointed  to  see  President  Scott  to  fix  on  a 
time  to  call  the  committee  of  60  students  together. 

Jan.  22, '91.  Chemical  Laboratory,  Present — Bradford,  Keffer, 
Mesloh,  Taylor,  Wilgus  H.  L.  and  J.  A.,  Griffin,  Morrey  W.  T.  and 
C.  B.,  Morrey,  W.  T.,  in  the  chair. 

Moved  that  the  committee  on  articles  about  the  various  departments 
secure  those  from  the  Agricultural,  the  Veterinar>',  and  the  Botanical  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that,  if  considered  feasible  by  President  Scott,  these  be 
printed  immediately  for  distribution,  especially  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

Moved  that  a  committee  of  one  be  appointed  to  secure  the  serv-ices 
of  one  of  the  young  ladies  to  write  an  article  on  the  facilities  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  higher  education  of  women.     J.  A.  Wilgus  appointed. 

Moved  that  Speer  be  appointed  to  see  President  Scott  in  regard  to 
ha\'ing  a  larger  number  of  the  Wilgus  pamphlets  printed,  possibly  not 
less  than  800. 
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Committee  on  Printing  reported  that  he  had  secured  500  stamps 
from  Captian  Cope;  that  bills  to  the  amount  of  $47  had  been  allowed  by 
the  trustees;  that  Captain  Cope  and  President  Scott  had  been  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  whom  the  question  of  further  expenditures  should 
hereafter  be  submitted. 

Jan.  28,  '91.  Chemical  Laboratory.  Present — Captain  Cope,  Presi» 
dent  Scott,  Professors  Townshend.  Lazenby,  Smith,  Eggers,  Brown, 
Knight,  Thomas;  Alumni — Keffer,  Speer,  Jones,  Sigerfoos,  Wilgus  J. 
A.     and  H.  Iv.,Viets,  Taylor,  Craig,  Arnold,  Morrey,  W.  T.  and  C.  B. 

J.  A.  Wilgus,  committee  on  department  articles,  reported  that  he 
had  seen  Professors  Townshend,  Lazenby  and  Detmers,  who  had  prom- 
ised their  articles  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  prepare  them. 

Secretary  Cope  then  stated  the  general  state  of  affairs  in  the  legis- 
lature with  reference  to  the  University — that  there  were  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  or  in  the  hands  of  some  of  its  members  the  following  bills: 
The  "Hysell  1-20  mill  Bill,"  The  Armory  bill,  Geological  Museum  and 
Library  bill,  and  Senator  Wallace's  bill  accepting  the  $15,000  from  the 
Government. 

This  bill  of  Senator  Wallace  was  liable  to  cause  some  little  trouble 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  friends  of  Wilberforce  University  were 
claiming  an  equitable  division  of  the  money. 

Professor  Knight  stated  that  the  Editor  of  the  State  Journal  had 
promised  a  reasonable  amount  of  space  in  his  paper  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  any  time. 

Professor  Eggers  suggested  that  we  proceed  to  put  forth  immediate 
and  systematic  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  1-20  mill  bill.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  suggestion  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  apportioned  among  those  present  at  the  meeting  as  follows: 

On  motion  Professor  Knight  was  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
use  of  the  space  offered  by  the  State  Journal  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

On  motion  Messrs.  Arnold,  Taylor,  and  J.  A.  Wilgus  were  ap- 
pointed to  distribute  the  '  'slips' '  to  the  members  of  the  legislature. 

Adjourned  to  meet  one  week  from  Thursday,  January  29th  in 
Captain  Cope's  office. 

Feb.  6,  '91,  Captain  Cope's  office.  President  Godfrey  had  039- 
vassed  Senators  Morrison,  Silver,  Nichols,  Carpenter,  Cole,  Massie,  sure — 
two  in  mind — Sen.  Kerr,  Hildebrand — may  swap,  two  Richards  and  Car- 
penter for  epileptics  also.  Senator  Shaw  from  Adams  willing  to  vote 
anything  for  O.  S.  U.  if  not  increase  levy,  sinking  fund  can  well  spare  this, 
even  i-io — necessary  to  convince  them  that  can  be  done  without  increas- 
ing tax  levy. 
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Senator  Wilson  reported  friendly  letter  from  John  F.  Locke   per 
Captain  Cope. 

Moved  to  go  over  the  list  and  make  such  suggestions  as  advisable 

31  Senator  Adams  D.  Senator  Godfrey  write  to  Noble. 
24-26  Alexander  R.     Professor  Eggers,  all  right. 

I  Brown  D.     Professor  Eggers, 

18-19  Buchanan   d.  I  ?^^°^^^  ^^^  J;^-  Professor  Chalmers, 

(  Pomerene,  see  Morrey. 
30  B«dyD.{^-t'i;^P-f—^  Eggers, 

I  Corcoran  D.  Professor  Lord,  Professor  Eggers. 

7 — Cole  2  all  right. 

8— Carpenter  3  President  Scott,  Captain  Cope. 

14-Cleveland  R.  j  ?,^P^^^°  C«P^'  ^^^-  J«°^ 
(  Morrey. 

15-16 — Gaumer  D.  4  all  right 

25 — Herman  R.  Professor  Eggers,  Mr.  Keffer. 

27-29— Hildebrand,  R.  Doctor  Scott 

21 — Howells  D.  5  all  right 

27-29  Kerr  R.  Captain  Cope. 

1-9  Lowry  D.  Dr.  Scott 

3  Marshall  D.   j  Senator  Godfrey 

(  Professor  Eggers. 

6  Massie  R.  6  all  right 
25  Morrison  R.  7  all  right 
20  Nichols  R.  8  all  right 

5  Oren  R.  9  all  right 

4  Pattison  D.  10  Mr.  Wilgus,  Captain  Cope. 
13  Pumphrey  R.  Mr.  Wilgus. 

8  Richards  R.  Professor  Brown,  Professor  Derby 
2X  Reed  R  I  ^^Ptain  Cope,  Senator  Godfrey 

•^  ■  (  Morrey,  C.  B. 

11  Rvan  n  J  Professor  Smith,  Professor  Eggers 
^^     yc^  u.  I  Yi^^^^  g^Q^^   Senator  Godfrey. 

1  Schneider  R.  Professor  Eggers 

2  Stephens  D.  Professor  Eggers,  Corwin 
22  Silver  11  R.  all  right 

30  Soncrant  D.  Professor  Eggers,  Mr.  Arnold 

32  Shaw  12  D.  Senator  Godfrey,  Mesloh. 

33  Sutton  D.  Professor  Eggers,  Dr.  Scott. 

10  Van  Cleaf  13  D.  Mr.  Jones,  all  right 
ID  W^allace  D.  all  right  14 

1 1  Wilson  R.  Secretary  Cope,  Jones 
17-28— Hart,  Professor  Eggers,  Doctor  Scott. 

15  for 
20  doubtful 
I  against 
"36 
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Voted  against  Bill  in  House: 

Beard — Ashland 

Bellville — Montgomery 

Beufer — Tuscarawas 

Critchfield — Knox 

Dewald — Hamilton 

Goldrick— Butler 

Hagerty — Williams 

Kessinger — Athens 

McDermott — Muskingum 

McMaken — Butler 

Price — Hocking 

Rorick — Fulton 

Schofield — M  ari  on 

Wauzer — Logan 

Weiser — Wayne 

February  7,  '91.  A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  80  students  was 
held  in  the  Chapel,  and  they  were  instructed  to  use  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  win  over  their  respective  senators  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

February  12,  '91.  Chemical  Laboratory.  Committee  on  printing 
reported  the  mailing  of  the  Lantern  to  newspapers  and  High  Schools  of 
the  State  and  suggested  the  advisability  of  sending  to  all  the  High 
Schools.  H.  L.  Wilgus  reported  the  status  of  affairs  somewhat  as  follows: 
Prof.  Eggers  counted  on  30  senatorial  votes  for  the  bill,  Captain  Cope  the 
same.  President  Super  of  Athens  and  President  Warfield  of  Miami  had 
both  been  in  the  city.  The  latter  would  probably  not  oppose  the  bill. 
That  President  Scott  and  Captain  Cope  would  meet  the  Senate  commit- 
tee tonight. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  60 
students. 

On  motion  W.  T.  Morrey  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  the 
additional  high  schools  of  the  State. 

March  19,  '91.  Moved  that  Bradford  be  appointed  committee  to 
have  the  pictures  of  Governor  Campbell  and  Speaker  Hysell  procured  and 
to  put  in  President's  ofl&ce. 

Moved  that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  meeting  that  Geological  Mu- 
seum I  St,  Gym  and  Drill  2nd. 

On  motion  Messrs.  Wilgus,  Sigerfoos  and  Taylor  were  appointed 
a  committee  on  banquet. 

Moved  we  have  banquet  Tuesday  evening. 
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Notice  the  last  two  dates  — February  12  and  March  19,  1891:  be- 
tween these  days  the  Hysell  Bill  had  passed,  and  the  State  had  guaranteed 
the  University.  The  old  book  of  minutes  ends  with  the  preparations  for 
the  banquet.  It  was  all  over  but  the  shouting.  Somebody  should  col- 
lect and  record  these  things,  for  there  was  much  shouting.  It  is  curious 
to  remember  that  the  yell  was  not  yet  invented.  Who  remembers  how 
the  whole  University  attended  those  debates  in  the  senate?  Who  remem- 
bers how  the  Glee  Club — it  was  the  first  Glee  Club  of  our  history — sang, 
one  evening,  a  full  concert  and  program  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? No  such  thing  has  ever  happened  before  or  since  that  one  famous 
evening.  Who  remembers  the  banquets,  the  speeches?  Who  remembers 
Speaker  Hysell,  tall  and  straight  and  bearded  like  a  prophet,  and  where 
now  is  that  portrait  of  him?  And  who  remembers  how  the  whole  Uni- 
versity marched  down  town  and  serenaded  Governor  Campbell  at  his  home 
in  Broad  Street?  A  vast  host  of  us,  by  the  measure  of  those  days;  two 
or  three  hundred  at  least;  and  the  Governor  invited  us  all  in,  and  we  all 
went  in  and  filled  the  house.  Memorial  Hall  stands  there  now,  where 
now  we  listen  to  great  music;  but  that  too  was  great  music,  there  in  the 
dawn  of  modem  history,  for  the  Glee  Club  sang  again.  They  couldn't 
sing  much,  but  they  were  a  real  Glee  Club.  And  one  has  a  vague  memory 
that  the  Governor  entertained  us — entertained  us  all — with  real  refresh- 
ments, things  to  eat,  you  know.  In  some  ways,  now  and  then,  these 
modern  dajs  seem  degenerate.  Anyhow,  it  is  good  to  remember  how  all 
this  started,  and  how  the  little  group  of  alumni  and  undergrads  didn't 
believe  a  bit  that  they  would  ever  really  accomphsh  anything! 

Charles  B.  Mokrey,  '90 
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A  Double  Victory  in  Debating 

The  season  of  debating  at  Ohio  State  The  victories  this  year  are  all  the  more 

has  been  one  of  marked  success  this  year.  gratifying  when  it  is  remembered  that  five 

On  Friday  evening,  March  8th,  Ohio  State  of  the  men  representing  Ohio   State  had 

won  a  double  victory  over  teams  represent-  their  first  experience  in  inter  collegiate  de- 

ing  Indiana  University  and  The  University  bating  in  these  contests.     The  sixth  man, 

of  Illinois  in  the  seventh  annual  series  of  Mr.  Watson,  was  a  member  of  the  negative 

debates  of  the  State  University  Debating  team  last    year.     Two  members  of  each 

League.     The  question  discussed  by  all  of  of  the  opposing  teams  were  experienced 

the  teams  was  one  of  wide-spread  interest,  intercollegiate  debaters.     Ohio  State  was 

namely, "Resolved,  that  legislative  initia-  also  fortunate  in  having  two  good  alter- 

tive  and  referendum  should  be  introduced  nates,  Vernon  E.   Vining,   and   Bert  O. 

by  our  state  governments,"     Ohio  State's  Evans,    upon   whom   to   rely   in    case  of 

afl&rmative  team  composed  of  Vernon  E  emergency.     The  emergency  came  when 

Vining,  Chalmers  M.  Parker  and  Robert  Mr.  Elwood  Holman,  of  the  affirmative 

J.  Watson   won  from  Indiana's  negative  team,  the   most   experienced  debater  on 

team  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  of  the  judges.  the  teams,  had  an  attack  of  acute  appeu- 

At  the  same  time  Ohio  State's  negative  dicitis  and  an  operation  became  necessary, 

team  composed  of  Arthurs.  Burket,  Elson  Mr.   Vining  who  had  been   assigned   as 

A.    Wefler  and  Edward  W.    Kelsey  won  alternate   on   the  affirmative    team   was 

from  the  Illinois  affirmative  team  by   a  called  upon  to  take  Mr.  Holman's   place 

vote  of  two  to  oneof  the  judges  at  Urbana,  and  he  did  so  in  a  creditable  manner. 

Illinois.  The  third  contest  of  this  triangu-  The  men  representing  Ohio  State  were 

lar  debate  was  held  at  the  same  time  at  selected    by  competition  out  of  fifty-two 

Bloomington,     Indiana,     and     Indiana's  contestants.     This  speaks   well    for   the 

affirmative  team   won  from   the   Illinois  prospects  next  year. 

negative  team  by  a  two  to  one  vote  of  the  The    "old  grads"  have  a  right  to  feel 

judges.  proud  of  their  teams  this  year.     Every 

As  a  result  of  these  debates  Ohio  State  one  of  the  men  entered  upon  his  work 

is  undisputed  champion  of  the  League.  Of  with  enthusiasm.     All  of  the  new  men 

the  seven  debates  with  Indiana  University,  were  willing  and  eager  to  learn  the  art  of 

Ohio  State  has  won  four;  of  the  seven  de-  debating.     As  a  result  two  well-balanced 

bates  with  the  University  of  Illinois,  Ohio  aggressive   teams  were   produced.     Both 

State  has  also  won  four;  and  of  seven  de-  teams  worked  diligently  and  fought  vah- 

bates  between  Indiana  and  Illinois,    Ind-  antly   for   Ohio   State.     May   this   same 

iana  has  won  four.     Each  University  has  spirit  of   determination  carry   Ohio  State 

therefore  held  fourteen  debates  and  the  forward  in   all  her  activities  to  greater 

total  result  is  as  follows:  and  better  things. 

Won        Lost  C.  E.  Bi^anchard. 

Ohio  State 8  6 

Indiana 7  7 

Illinois 6  8 
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WINTER    ON    THE    CAMPUS 


Good  Music  at  Last 


The  recent  concerts  by  the  Girls'  and  the 
Men's  Glee  Clubs  of  the  University  sug- 
gest a  word  to  the  alumni  regarding  these 
organizations  and  the  character  of  the 
work  they  are  at  present  doing.  The  Glee 
Club  of  the  old  days,  as  many  of  us  will 
remember,  was  a  verj'  uncertain  quantity. 
We  did  the  best  we  could,  directing  our- 
selves, and  we  had  immense  fun  out  of  it; 
but  excepting  now  and  then,  we  did  not 
sing  very  well.  Occasionally  an  unusu- 
ally capable  student  director  would  de- 
velop for  one  year  a  pretty  fair  club ;  but  an 
audience  never  knew  from  time  to  time 
what  sort  of  concert  it  was  to  listen  to. 
This  condition  has  existed,  inevitably,  one 
suspects,  until  very  recent  years.  When 
the  girls  of  the  University  organized  a 
club,  things  changed  noticeably.  The 
young  women  proved  their  interest  and 
ambition  by  long-continued  hard  work  in 
rehearsals,  with  splendid  resiilts  on  the 
night  of  performance.  There  has  not  been 
one  unsuccessful  concert  given  by  the 
Girls'  Glee  Club  since  it  was  organized. 
Meantime,  the  men  have  kept  up  their 
somewhat  uncertain  attempts  at  develop- 
ing interest  and  accomplishment  among 
the  male  students,    with  not   infrequent 


happy  and  excellent  results,  one  is  glad 
to  say.  But  most  regular  concert-goers 
here  at  State  have  felt  that  never  before 
its  last  performance  has  our  Men's  Club 
really  arrived.  Just  that  it  has  done  in  its 
present  organization,  and  with  its  present 
leadership.  Under  the  enthusiastic  and 
capable  directing  of  Mr.  Alfred  Rogerson 
Barrington,  father  of  our  famous" Rink," 
and  a  man  long  interested  in  the  men  of 
Ohio  State,  the  boys  sang  as  they  have 
rarely  sung  in  years  gone  by.  We  have 
not  known  such  balance  of  voices,  such 
intelligence  of  interpretation,  such  fine 
phrasing  and  shading  of  tone;  and  in  addi- 
tion, there  was  a  certain  sureness  and  con- 
fidence, a  total  absence  of  that  wobbling 
we  all  know  so  well,  all  of  which  made 
one  feel  that  here  is  a  real  club  at  last. 
No  alumnus  need  hesitate  to  plan  a  con- 
cert for  this  club,  for  fear  of  embarrass- 
ment at  listening  to  its  programs.  The 
men  sing  with  a  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
very  delightful  to  see.  If  the  organization 
can  be  held  in  subsequent  years  to  its  pres- 
ent standard,  State's  friends  may  well  be 
proud  of  it. 

William  L.  Graves,  '93. 


The  Reorganization  of  Athletics  at  Ohio  State 


For  six  years  the  management  of  Ath- 
letics here  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Director  of  Physical  Education  ;  he  had 
the  power  to  formulate  all  playing  sched- 
ules, which  made  him  the  sole  intercolle- 
giate representative  of  the  University  ;  he 
had  authority  to  purchase  all  supplies  and 
equipment  for  athletes,  and  the  power 
to  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
such  equipment ;  he  had  charge  of  Ohio 
Field,  and  of  the  arrangements  for  games, 


and,  finally,  he  supervised  all  coaches 
and  trainers,  and  nominated  them  to 
the  Athletic  Board  for  election.  This 
Board  had  very  few  powers,  and  these 
were  principally  advisory  and  by  way  of 
ratification.  However,  the  Board  had 
control  of  all  funds  from  all  sources  de- 
voted to  athletics  and  all  contracts  of  what- 
soever nature  purporting  to  bind  the  Ath- 
letic Board  were  effective  only  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Athletic  Board. 
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This  system  seemed  to  work  satisfactor- 
ily for  a  time,  but  it  became  apparent 
that,  under  the  limited  manning  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
the  Director  was  overloaded  with  duties. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  Un- 
iversity Faculty  recently  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Professors  Leighton, 
Tuttle  and  French,  to  investigate  the 
systems  of  control  of  athletics  in  various 
universities,  and  after  quite  exhaustive 
study  this  committee  recommended  to  the 
faculty  a  system  of  control  which  was 
adopted,  to  become  effective  at  an  early 
date.  At  present  writing  the  new  system 
has  just  been  put  into  operation.  This 
system  contains  the  following  chief  pro- 
visions, namely: 

(i)  An  Athletic  Board  is  created,  com- 
posed of  five  members  of  the  Faculty  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  a  one-year  term;  two  students 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Athletic  Association, 
which  is  composed  of  all  students  who 
have  bought  the  athletic  ticket  for  the 
year,  and  which  at  present  numbers  about 
eight  hundred  and  fifty;  and  two  Alumni, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Ohio  State  University 
Association.  The  deliberate  purpose  was 
to  give  the  faculty  a  majority  in  this  board, 
and  thereby  assure  faculty  control  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

(2)  To  this  Board  is  entrusted  all 
authority  in  athletics,  both  intercollegiate 
and  intramural,  subject  only  to  any  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Faculty  or  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

(3)  This  Athletic  Board  is  required  to 
employ  a  Director,  who  shall  have  charge 
of  the  various  departments  of  athletics  > 
and  shall  attend  to  the  administrative 
duties  connected  with  athletic  manage- 
ment under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

(4)  Coaches  and  trainers  are  to  be  em- 
ployed by  this  Board,  and  they  are  to  be 
responsible  to  it  for  the  conduct  and 
efficiency  of  their  work. 

Under  the  new  system  there  can  be  no 
division  of  authority,  and  if  athletic  affairs 


are  carried  on  well  the  new  Board  should 
receive  the  credit,  and  if  the  athletic  craft 
founders  or  hangs  up  the  distress  signal 
the  Board  will  most  probably  be  blamable. 

The  new  Athletic  Board  is  now  com- 
pleted and  organized,  and  the  Alumni 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  its  person- 
nel. It  includes  from  the  Faculty  J.  A. 
Leighton,  who  succeeded  Dr.  W.  H.  Scott 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  two  years 
ago,  and  who  in  his  college  days  was  a 
famous  la  crosse  player,  and  ever  since 
has  been  keenly  interested  in  athletics 
and  associated  with  athletic  management; 
T.  E.  French,  Ohio  State  '95,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Engineering  Drawing;  C. 
A.  Dye,  Ohio  State  '91,  of  the  Deparment 
of  Pharmacy;  A.  H.  Tuttle,  Ohio  State 
(Law)  '04,  of  the  College  of  Law;  and 
George  W.  Rightmire,  Ohio  State  '95, 
also  of  the  College  of  Law.  The  student 
representatives  are  W.  H.  Grant  and  I.  N. 
Jenkins,  both  of  the  Class  of  1912.  The 
Alumni  representatives  were  appointed  by 
President  Mershon,  and  are  J.  H.  Gal- 
braith,'83,  engaged  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness in  Columbus  for  many  years,  and 
Clarence  D.  Laylin,'o4,  now  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Attorney  General.  It 
will  be  observed  that  six  of  these  nine 
men  are  Alumni,  and  two  more  are  near- 
alumni,  and  if  "Alma  Mater"  in  this  case 
has  its  traditional  significance  the  cause 
of  athletics  here  will  be  ardently  and  ap- 
preciatively fostered. 

This  Board  must  now  fit  itself  into  the 
athletic  situation,  bring  the  student  body 
more  intelligently  into  co-operation  with 
it,  and  arouse  a  keener  interest  and  more 
intelligent  interest  among  the  Alumni  and 
ex-students;  the  latter  can  be  worked  out 
in  time  by  hearty  co-ordination  with  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Warwick,  who  has  already  devised  some 
plans  to  accomplish  these  purposes.  The 
Board  must  also  bring  the  University 
more  strikingly  to  the  attention  of  the 
High  Schools  of  the  State,  and  help  create 
a  deeper  feeling  that  Ohio  State  is  coming 
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closer  to  the  front  each  year  in  all  lines  of 
amateur  athletics,  and,  immediately,  the 
problem  of  choosing  an  Athletic  Director 
and  coaches,  and  formulating  policies  for 
the  current  management  on  the  Campus 
and  with  other  colleges  and  universities, 
must  have  serious  attention  and  early  ac- 
tion. The  largest  question  now  is,  who 
will  make  the  best  Director  obtainable, 
and  a  committee  is  already  at  work  trj-ing 
to  frame  the  answer. 

In  the  nature  of  the  situation  the  Board 
must  make  haste  rather  slowly,  and  it 
should  be  credited  with  the  best  intentions 
and  a  desire  to  deal  intelligently  with  the 
situation,  at  least  until  it  does  some  overt 
act  which  is  clearly  out  of  harmony. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  athletic  horizon  can 
be  widened  by  admission  to  the  so-called 
"Western  Conference,"  which  includes 
the  State  Universities  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,    Minnesota,    and  Wisconsin,   and 


Chicago,  Northwestern  and  Purdue  Uni- 
versities. Our  application  is  under  con- 
sideration, and  will  probably  be  acted 
upon  during  this  month;  the  prospects  are 
very  favorable.  In  that  conference,  ath- 
letic competition  will,  generally,  be  on  a 
higher  plane  than  Ohio  State  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  reach,  and  the  effect  upon  us 
should  be  a  stimulating  one,  and  no  endur- 
ing reason  appears  why  we  should  not  at 
a  very  early  day  be  the  athletic  peer  of  any 
of  these  universities. 

What  the  future  holds  is  confessedly  as 
obscure  in  matters  athletic  as  it  is  in  other 
lines  of  human  endeavor,  but  the  senti- 
ment, enthusiasm,  and  hard  work  which 
the  new  Athletic  Board  is  already  begin - 
ing  to  inject  into  the  athletic  situation  at 
Ohio  State  ought  in  time  to  bring  about 
a  general  improvement  in  conditions. 

George  W.  Rightmire,  '95. 
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THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION 

FIRST    FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 

RESOURCES 

Treasurer  reported  on  November  i,  191 1 $  524  58 

Miss  Cockins  reported 1894  70 

I2419  28 

SECRETARY'S  RECEIPTS  SINCE  NOVEMBER   1ST: 

Subscriptions  to  Alumni  Fund $  933  50 

Dues  from  old  members 662  00 

Dues  from  Subscribers 588  00 

Dues  and  Initiation  fees  from  new  Members 1611  00 

Additional  Entries  in  "Who's  Who" 6  25 

Miscellaneous 2  85      3803  60 

$6222  88 
EXPENDITURES 

Expended  by  Miss  Cockins  $953  83  minus  14  03  paid 

by  University $  939  80 

SALARIES,   NOVEMBER,   DECEMBER,   JANUARY,    I911-I2 

H.  S.  Warwick |  450  00 

S.  J.  Grosse 225  00 

W.  E.  Wines 40  00 

Clerical  Help 172  77 

I887  77 

Printing $  142  95 

Postage 117  90 

Office  Supplies 33  85 

Miscellaneous , 78  60      2200  87 

$4022  01 
Note:     Voucher  check  No.  71  not  turned  in 2  21 

$4024  22 

Balance  in  Ohio  National  Bank,  February  15,  1912. .  I3927  49 

Balance  in  West  Side  Building  and  Loan  Association        96  73    $4024  22 
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RECEIPTS  ENTITLED  "MISCELLANEOUS'* 

Exchange $  35 

Refund  on  S.  J.  Grosse's  bond  from  C.  H.  Bancroft 2  50 

$~2  85 

EXPENDITURES  ENTITLED   "MISCELLANEOUS." 
Req.  No. 

80  C.  H.  Bancroft — bond  for  S.  J.  Grosse $  5  00 

81  J.  G.  Belknap— bond  for  K.  T.  Webber 1000 

82  U.  S.  Telephone  Co.,  (December  ist,  Rally) 1400 

83  Lloyd  T.   Williams,             "           "         "        2700 

84  H.  S.  Dones,  (December  ist,  Glee  Club  expenses  to 

Cincinnati) 1800 

85  Homer  C.  Howard — bond  for  H.  S.  Warwick 2  50 

88    Central  Union  Telephone  Co.,  (December  ist,  Rally) 65 

I  78  60 


EXPENSES — Incurred  by  the  Ohio  State  University  Association,  paid  by  the  Ohio 
State  University. 

Postage $  170  00 

Office  Supplies 23  05 

Office  Equipment 204  03 

Miscellaneous  (Telephoning) 5  45 

$  402  53 
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MEMBERSHIP 

MEMBERS  GAINED  BY  MISS  COCKINS  AS  ACTING  SECRETARY 

Members  of  former  Association ($  292  00)       146 

Subscribers f     226  00^       1 13 

New  Members  @  $3.00 (     10200)        34  293 

MEMBERS  GAINED    FROM    NOVEMBER  I,    I9II  TO  FEBRUARY   15,    1912 

Members  former  Association ($  662  00)       331 

Subscribers (     588  00^       294 

New  Members  @  $3.00 (  161 1  00)       537  1162 

1455 

Ex-student  Members 261 

Alumni  Members 1194  1455 


ALUMNI   ORGANIZATION  FUND 

Original  Subscriptions I7067  00 

Additional  Subscriptions  before  November  i,  1911 31  50 

Additional  Subscriptions  since  November  i,  191 1 1200 

$7110  50 

Subscriptions  annulled  because  of  death $  23  00 

Refunds  to  be  made  (ineligibility) 12  00 

Subscriptions  which  cannot  be  collected 

(ineligibility) 115  5° 

Subscriptions  repudiated 5  00        155  50 

I6955  00 

Collected  by  Finance  Committee I1368  75 

Collected  by  Miss  Cockins 1274  70 

Collected  by  Secretary 933  50    3576  95 


I3378  05 
This  report  begins  with   November  i,  1911,  and  extends  through  February  15 
1912,  and  has  been  approved  by  Karl  T.  Webber,  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

H.  S.  Warwick,  '06,  Secretary. 
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In  connection  with  the  financial  state- 
ment submitted,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  following  facts. 

The  alumni  of  Ohio  State  now  living 
number  four  thousand  and  sixty-six.  To 
every  one  of  this  number  an  invitation  to 
enroll  in  the  membership  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  Association  was  extended 
in  January  and  as  a  result  of  this  there  are 
now  enrolled  approximately  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  graduates. 

At  the  same  time  the  records  of  forty- 
three  hundred  ex-students  were  examined 
and  it  was  found  that  out  of  that  number 
about  eighteen  hundred  are  eligible  to 
membership.  In  reply  to  a  call  sent  out 
explaining  the  purposes  of  this  organiza- 
tion, affording  at  the  same  time  an  oppor- 
tunity for  each  to  join,  the  membership 
of  the  Association  received  two  hundred 
and  seventy  eight  additions. 

A  few  replies  have  been  received  object- 
ing to  the  discontinuance  of  the  life  mem- 
bership plan  of  the  former  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation; but  in  almost  every  instance 
when  those  persons  have  been  written  to 
in  regard  to  that  matter  they  have  be- 
come actively  identified  with  the  Associa- 
tion. 

A  very  few  have  asked  that  their  names 
be  removed  from  the  list  of  members 
which  made  up  the  former  organization. 
These  requests  were  prompted  in  some 
cases  by  the  vacating  of  the  life  mem- 
bership scheme;  in  other  instances  the 
writers  have  not  felt  able  to  continue  the 
financial  obligation  involved,  while  some 
are  maintaining  membership  in  other  un- 
iversity alumni  organizations  in  which 
they  feel  a  greater  interest, 

The  encouragement  which  has  come  to 
thisofl5cefrom  Ohio  Statemen  and  women, 
not  only  throughout  this  country  but  also 
in  foreign  parts,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
work  begun  is  the  right  thing  to  do  and 
should  receive  the  support  of  every  one 


who  has  been  connected  with  this  great 

institution. 

Now  that  we  have  a  nucleus  around 
which  to  build  up  an  organization  which 
will  be  worth  while,  it  is  essential  that 
every  active  member  help  to  swell  the 
present  membership  of  the  Association. 
Let  our  slogan  be" Five  thousand  mem- 
bers by  June  13,  1912." 

In  order  to  hold  the  interest  of  every 
active  member  as  well  as  to  create  in 
others  who  are  not  yet  actively  associated, 
a  desire  to  be  identified  vrith  this  organ- 
ization, returns  for  the  money  paid  in 
by  each  individual  must  be  made  by  the 
Association.  A  large  membership  means 
that  a  substantial  yearly  income  will  be 
assured.  If  it  were  deemed  feasible,  a 
weekly  publication  could  be  issued  in  con- 
nection with  the  Quarterly  which  would 
be  to  the  members  of  the  Association  what 
The  Lantern  is  to  the  undergraduates.  A 
membership  of  five  thousand  would  make 
possible  the  lessening  of  the  fixed  annual 
charges  after  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  had 
been  provided.  The  various  University 
organizations,  such  as  the  Strollers  and 
the  Men's  and  Girls'  Glee  Clubs,  could 
be  sent  out  on  trips  in  Ohio  and  other 
states,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  such  material  help  could  also  be 
extended  to  furthering  the  work  of  the 
University  Debating  League. 

Returning  again  to  the  need  of  more 
members  now,  the  Secretary's  office  is 
about  to  launch  a  campaign  once  more  in 
the  ranks  of  the  graduates  not  yet  con- 
vinced, and  also  among  the  ex-students 
eligible  for  membership.  We  estimate 
that  the  total  number  of  eligible  Ohio 
State  men  and  women  is  approximately  six 
thousand.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  pres- 
ent senior  class  from  which  we  hope  to 
secure  at  least  four  hundred  members. 
H.  S.  Warwick,  Secretary, 
Ohio  State  University  Association 
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WINTER    ON    THE    CAWPUS 


